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FOREWORD 


We are very happy indeed to present 
the 1956 Indiana and Midwest School Build- 
ing Planning Conference Proceedings. As 
you have noticed, the size of this bulletin 
is much smaller than that of preceding bul- 
letins. This is due to the fact that the 
publication of the bulletin, with its many 
illustrations, has become increasingly more 
expensive. Therefore the speeches are 
being abstracted this year, and the bulle- 
tin is being published by the photo offset 
process. We feel sure that this will in 
no way detract from the usefulness of the 
bulletin. Also, unfortunately, three of 
the talks were not in manuscript form by 
the time the proceedings had to go to 
press, and therefore could not be included. 


Even though the attendance at the 
various sessions was rather light this year, 
we can consider the subject of music facil- 
ities as being very important and frequently 
slighted in the planning of new school 
buildings. We hope that you can make good 
use of the various talks and discussions 
found in this 1956 Proceedings. 


Paul W. Seagers 
Conference Chairman 


‘ 
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MUSIC AND OUR SCHOOLS 
Wilbur Young 


The literature of every civilization is abundant with 
praise for the qualities and the effects of music. Not only 
mankind but also the animal kingdom are affected by music and 
have decided responses. No system of education would be con- 
sidered complete unless it included due attention to music. 


It is well for our students to have every opportunity 
not only to pursue their own natural desires to express them- 
selves in music, but to develop whatever special talents they 
might have in either vocal or instrumental music. 


In this age of technical efficiency, where high fidel- 
ity has become commonplace, the little old brass band or the 
barber shop quartet is not sufficient to satisfy musical 
tastes. Whether it is a blues tune or a sonata, it must be 
well rendered to excite anything but contempt or pity. The 
physical equipment that helps to produce better music must be 
included in the considerations for any modern Indiana school 
building. 


In the elementary grades, every classroom should have 
a piano available. It need not be a grand piano, especially 
if it is to be pushed from room to room. But it should be 
adequately tuned and maintained, and should be an instrument 
of encouragement to the children to lift their voices in 
daily song. 


Each classroom also should have available a three- 
speed modern record player. If the school system cannot 
afford these items, they should be proposed as gifts from 
parents or interested patrons. 


I personally am a great believer in the value of com- 
petitive athletics, having been a varsity player in high 
school and college and also at one time an athletics coach. 
But I think that it would be disgraceful for a school to pro- 
vide up-to-date athletics facilities and yet compel its music 


department to limp along with antiquated or neglected equip- 
ment. 


Any school which has a gymmasium should also provide 
for use of the gymnasium as an auditorium, unless the school 
has a separate auditorium. This auditorium-gymnasium should 
have a grand piano as minimum basic equipment. The piano can 
be provided with padded mats to protect it when the room is 
being used as a gymnasium. 


ae In the larger high schools a separate auditorium cer- 
tainly should be provided, with adequate modern acoustical 
treatment and with a stage large enough to accommodate a small 
symphonic orchestra or to handle sufficient props to help in 
the production of student plays. 


And every junior high school should at least have a 
music room, where instruments that are owned by the school can 
be kept without damage in the hours they are not being used. 

I am told that many Indiana schools are now providing the more 
unusual instruments, such as the tuba or oboe, not only be- 
cause it is difficult for the child to tote them to and from 
school, but also in order that such relatively unusual instru- 
ments can be available to satisfy the curiosity of a child who 
might not be satisfied just to play the more popular instru- 
ments. 


The ideal setup for a high school music department 
would be to have an instrumental room of sufficient size to 
accommodate up to a 90-piece band or orchestra. The ceiling, 
at the least, should have acoustical treatment. Special 
attention should be paid to ventilation. If possible, there 
should be in addition a specific room set aside for a prac- 
tice room or ensemble room, so that in a larger school more 
than one group can be using the facilities for music practice 
or study at the same time. 


All of this may seem ambitious and may possibly be 
putting too much stress on one subject. But you must remember 
that the pupil's senses are all being utilized in education 
these days. There is increasing emphasis on audio-visual 
education throughout the schooling process. This suggests 
that the large instrumental room I have been recommending 
might also be used for visual education lectures, and particu- 
larly for laboratory demonstrations in the science classes. 


In any event, letus say that the instrumental room 
should have as basic equipment a grand piano, a three-speed 
phonograph, and recording equipment which can be used for play 
backs by vocal students in particular. - 


All of you are familiar, I am sure, with the Indiana 
Veterans Memorial Fund, which began distribution 10 months ago 
of loans to our neediest schools for the purpose of building 
new classrooms. 


Of the 25 loans made to date, 16 have been made to 
elementary schools, four to high schools, and five to combi- 
nation schools. Since these loans are actually advancements 
on future state tuition support payments and are to be repaid 
to the new state revolving fund, it was essential that the 


plans for these schools be carefully inspected and measured 


so as to be completely satisfactory according to 1956 stand- 
ards. 


Band or choral rooms are provided in 10 of these 25 
schools. Multi-purpose rooms, in which music instruction can 
be offered, are provided in seven others. In the other eight 
schools no special provision is made for music facilities, as 
music is a part of the regular activity in each classroom.  — 


A survey of plans filed for state approval in the last 
few years shows a rapid increase in the number of schools 
which are planning specifically in the music area. Our schodls 
now have ultra-modern acoustical treatment of walls, ceilings, 


and floors, so that distortions are reduced to a minimum and 
the child's ears are not subjected to unharmonic sounds and 
tones. There is better seating and better lighting. There 
is more provision for separate practice rooms, and more stor- 
age space for instruments and music. There are even workshops 
or work alcoves where instruments and music can be repaired. 


Particular care is being taken in the placement of the 
music rooms in relation to the remainder of the building. 
Wherever possible it is next to or near the stage end of the 
auditorium or gymnasium, and on the same level. (If any of 
you have ever hauled around a tuba, or been a drummer, you 
know what I mean} ) 


There are on file at the office of the state superin- 
tendent at the Statehouse a number of drawings of fine music 
areas which are now in use in Indiana schools. You are wel- 
come to come in and study them. I also suggest that, whenever 
you visit other schools in the future, you pay particular 
attention to the way in which they have--or have not--met this 
problem. 


One thing I want you to carry home with you: the 
ruling of the Commission on General Education of the State 
Board of Education regarding new buildings and msic facil- 
ities. This regulation provides that in new buildings the 
instrumental music room contain a minimum of 1,200 square feet 
in the clear. 


You know as well as I do that our school population is 
constantly growing. You know that there is a statewide tend- 
ency toward larger school buildings. 


Why not, then, consider not only present-day needs but 
the probable needs of the immediate future in planning class- 
room expansion? Why not build these specialty areas ade- 
quately, so that further enlargements will be confined largely 
to more new classrooms? 


I have not set any music to the words which I have 
given to you today about the needs of music educational facil- 
ities. I would rather that the music itself be heard in our 
fine modern schoolhouses all over the state. But I will stand 
by the words which I have uttered. -They are apropos to almost 
any score and any setting. 


OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE 
Paul W. Seagers 


As the chairman of this conference it has been my 
privilege to select almost any topic that I wish to speak on 
today. Actually, I did not know what I was getting into when 
I selected this topic, Our Musical Heritage. Nevertheless, I 
have always had a burning desire to express some sentiments 
concerning the heritages which we have, and of which we have 
never taken advantage in our public schools. This has been 
especially true in language, art, and music. Little did I 
realize how comprehensive my topic was until I began to study 
materials preparatory to writing this speech. 


To summarize or brief the history of American music I 
shall quote liberally from the book by Gilbert Chase entitled, 
America's Music. Chase says that "some 70 years ago, Frederic 

3 ter (1834-1891), an Alsatian musician who came to 
America in 1856, published the first comprehensive history of 
music in the United States, titled Music in America. Divided 
into 'six periods,’ it began with the "Iow state of musical 
culture’ in New England, devoted much attention to the estab- 
lishment of musical societies and orchestras, the rise of 
oratorio and opera, and ‘progress of vocal and instrumental 
music' in the large cities." Ritter stated roundly that "the 
people's song .« « « is not to be found among the American 
people," and he asked rhetorically, "How are we to account for 
this utter absence of national people's music and poetry in 
America?" He accounted for it by the Puritanical "repression" 
of early New England. From the hearts of such people, in 
whose eyes an innocent smile or a merry laugh was considered 
a sin, no naive, cheerful, sweet melody could spring. The 
American colonist's emotional life was stifled and suppressed; 
therefore there are no folk-songs and no folk-poetry in 
America. The only concession that Ritter would make to a 
people's song in the United States was to acknowledge the 
existence and merit of "the songs of the colored race." Even 
in 1915 Arthur Farwell and W. Dermot Derby stated, in a publi- 
cation known as The Art of Music: "The chief danger which 
threatens the American composer is a tendency to accept and 
conform to the standards of the centers of conventional and 
fashionable musical culture . . . and to fail to study out the 


‘real nature and musical needs of the American people. 


Since 1915 there has been a great change in American 
music, which has stemmed from many sources including the old 
camp meetings, negro spirituals, and the plains of the west; 
leading us through the jazz age, the hillbilly age, the age 
of the blues, into the Indian tribal music, American folk 
songs, musical comedies, and even American operas. 


Farwell was a real prophet when he said that "the new 
movement will call forth new and larger efforts on the part of 
American composers, who, with their present thorough assimila- 
tion of the various musical influences of the world, will lead 
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the nation into a new and mature creative epoch.” It would be 
extremely interesting this afternoon to look more thorough] 
into the background and heritage of our American music, begin- 
ning with the Puritan psalm singers, going through the New 
England reform movement, and discussing what Chase calls "the 
singing Dissenters." Likewise, we would discuss the contribu- 
tion of the African exiles who introduced a rhythm and a style 
which not only assisted them in the performance of their 
manual labors but helped to alleviate the pains of labor at 
the end of a day. Somehow the spirituals which they developed 
gave them hope for a better life later on. Frequently this 
music was accompanied by partly sensual, grotesque, and wild 
dances, kept in a certain rhythm by strange instruments of 
percussion. These wild rhythmic dances came with the African; 
however, the adaptation of this rhythm to spirituals was 
strictly American, because the poor negro slaves had never 
heard of Jesus or His religion until they arrived in slavery 
here in the United States. 


It would be very enlightening to pursue even further 
the contributions of the young gentlemen of early America, of 
the professional immigrants, and of our so-called native pio- 
neers in the field of music. Many of us remember the old 
traveling minstrel shows, and some great names on the American 
stage got their start from these black-face comedies. 


Time will not allow even a short discussion of the 
historic developments of music here in America during the 
life-time of most of us in this room. Suffice it to say that 
certainly in the last 45 years music here has been in the 
state of development, until now we can truthfully say we have 
introduced to the world "Music Americana." Let us not rest 
upon the laurels of all this accomplishment, but think care- 
fully of the many great opportunities we have as the "melting 
pot" of the world to enjoy the music of many other national- 
ities and countries. This I believe is the real American 
musical heritage. No other nation in the world has the oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on the background of its immigrants as do 
we here in the United States. It is not sufficient for us to 
be satisfied with the types of American music that we have 
developed here, but it behooves us as educators to assist our 
pupils in becoming acquainted with the music of our fore- 
fathers, all of whom were immigrants unless they were Indians. 
Why is it that these immigrants and their American born 
children have sloughed off the culture of their original home- 
land? Of course it has been due to social pressures and the 
fear of being different. Intense nationalisms have a tend- 
ency to mold people into certain socially accepted patterns, 
with little regard as to the real merits of those patterns or 
to the cultural loss of the conformists. Today the hydrogen 
and atomic bombs make it both undesirable and inexpedient to 
be so narrow culturally and politically. Certainly we cannot 
understand a people politically until we have understood them 
culturally. But there is more than political sxpediency tied 
up in the idea of trying to understand the music of other 
peoples, whether that music is an outlet for human emotions or 
another means of communication between people. There seem to 


be no limits for the human enjoyment of and the human love for 
all types of music. 


What, then, can our schools do about this? First, I 
think we should find out the resources that we have in our own 
communities. We may be surprised to find that in our own 
neighborhood there are foreign-born people who may have 
strange musical instruments with which they can open the gates 
to us of an entirely new musical world. With a little search 
we may find immigrants in humble places with a repertoire of 
Hungarian or Slavic music, including folk songs which are 
entirely new and inviting. Most Italian-born Americans can 
give a really creditable performance of some of the Italian 
operas and masterpieces of music. Let us take an inventory 
of our communities and discover our real heritage. Let us 
take advantage of this great American heritage and capture 
these songs on tape and records. Let us bring these people 
into our schools and make them feel that they are making real 
contributions to the new American culture. Let us find out 
the histories behind this music, the original settings and 
circumstances under which this music became popular. 


This means providing the proper equipment for recording 
all of this material and the proper places for storing and 
using it. It is time that school planners, including educa- 
tors, architects, and engineers,caught sight of this phase of 
the program and provided the necessary space, facilities, and 
equipment. In closing I now challenge all of you: Are you 
going to take advantage of this, our great American musical 
heritage, or are you going to let it slip through your fingers 
and not only deprive our present pupils, but also the pupils 
of the future, of that which is theirs because they are 
Americans, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Helen L. Sagl 


Music belongs in the daily lives of children. It de- 
velops their powers of expression; it strengthens their sense 
of cohesiveness with other human beings; it takes them beyond 
the borders of everyday living into rich emotional experiences. 
Music is not something that can be given to children. It is 
as personal as conversation, a spontaneous exchange of feel- 
ings, sympathies, and understandings. Growth in music, like 
growth in other ‘areas of experience, comes through active and 
enjoyable participation in musical experiences. 


Music needs the classroom teacher. No other adult in 
the elementary school can make music an active, daily expe- 
rience for children. The teacher lives intimately with the 
children; he knows their needs and interests; he possesses 
facilities for threading the school day with music making. 
Yet many teachers avoid teaching music in their classrooms 
because they are unsure of their singing voices. 


Music is more than singing, just as arithmetic is more 
than computing and reading is more than recognizing symbols. 
Singing is an important musical activity, of course, but 
listening, playing simple musical instruments, composing, and 
participating in rhythmic movement also belong in children's 
experiences with music. All are an integral part of creative 
living. What is more, any teacher who can teach children can 
guide them in rich satisfying musical experiences. The guid- 
ing principles for a program of music are essentially the same 
as those for other curriculum areas; the pattern of organiza- 
tion is similar also. Ability to plan creatively and care- 
fully, rather than musical skill, is the key to a successful 
program of music. 


Locating and learning to use musical resources is an 
excellent way for classroom teachers to gain confidence in 
their ability to teach music. Mechanical resources are nu- 
merous, easy to use, and fascinating--autoharps, song flutes, 
melody bells, rhythm instruments with books and articles on 
how to use them, radio, television, and record players with 
literally thousands of pieces of music recorded for children 
and myriads of songs that fit many moods and purposes. There 
are, in addition, many helpful human resources, among them 
school music specialists, school orchestras, children with 
special abilities, parents, and community groups such as a 
drum and bugle corps, churci musicians, and people from other 
countries who are newly arrived in a community. 


Knowledge of significant patterns of child growth and 
development, within broad chronological age levels, helps 
teachers determine a starting place for their music program. 
Children themselves, through their behavior and comments, 
reveal their musical status--what they did last year; how they 


feel about music; what songs they enjoy; how they differ in- 
dividually in the kind and degree of their musical response. 
Conferences with parents and previous teachers also yield 
valuable clues to their interests and abilities. A successful 
music program begins with these interests. Singing the latest 
song on the hit parade, playing hillbilly music, whatever the 
interest may be, that is the place to begin. 


At the same time, however, teachers should make tenta- 
tive plans for the school year that go beyond children's imme- 
diate interests and abilities. How far can they go in musical 
expression? When will they be ready to supplant hillbilly 
music with folk songs? What simple forms in music can chil- 
dren at a particular grade level comprehend? What of the 
radio and television? How far can they go in using it for 
leisure and relaxation? What instruments can they make, and 
how should they use them? What kind and how much physical 
expression in music should there be; how much rhythm, dramatic 
interpretation, and folk dancing? For some teachers these 
questions suggest goals impossible to achieve; for others they 
are limited in scope. This is as it should be, since the 
number of goals, the pace at which they are achieved, and the 
level of difficulty all relate directly to children's needs 
and interests. 


Teachers who consider musical growth an important part 
of children's over-all development provide time for it in the 
daily schedule, allowing enough flexibility to capitalize on 
emergent situations and needs. Music may begin the school day 
or close it, or it may grow spontaneously out of some class- 
room activity. The important thing is that music is a daily 
experience for children. 


Second, teachers with this point of view relate music 
to other areas of the curriculum. Music gives richness to 
social studies. Understandings in a unit on intercultural 
relations deepen through listening to music of ethnic groups. 
Poems created in language arts take on depth when set to 
music. Musical compositions become more enjoyable with know- 
ledge of the composer's life obtained in the reading period. 


Third, such teachers design individualized experiences 
to meet differing interests and abilities of their children. 
They provide vigorous musical games for children who like 
physical activity and quiet listening experiences for those 
who are more passive, and they arrange many opportunities for 
children to develop and share special interests and abilities. 


Fourth, teachers plan experiences that are appropriate 
to the developmental level ef their children, always mindful 
that musical growth, like other phases of growth, is a devel- 
opmental process. To illustrate, both first and sixth grade 
children like to blend their voices in harmonious arrange- 
ments. Singing simple rounds satisfies this interest for the 
younger children, but the older ones want more complex two- 
part and three-part singing and like to experiment with 
chording and musical accompaniments. First grade children, 
who are learning about the farm in social studies, find imi- 
tating farm animals an interesting and appropriate creative 


experience, whereas sixth grade children desire more formal- 
ized experiences in creative music, with scenery and costumes. 
Making and playing musical instruments is a satisfying ex- 
perience for both groups, but, here again, the kind of instru- 
ments and the way children use them differ with the needs and 
interests of each group. Skipping, galloping, and flying 
imaginative airplanes satisfy the six-year-old's interest in 
rhythmic movement, while the eleven- and twelve-year olds 

like folk dancing, interpretive dancing, and square dancing. 


Only the simplest equipment is needed to carry out a 
program of musical experiences for children. What the teacher 
does in the classroom environment is more important than the 
equipment in it. Ideally, of course, all furniture should be 
movable to allow for freedom of movement. A corner of the 
room set aside as a music center is a place for children to 
explore and experiment with music materials. A record player 
equipped with head phones permits listening to music without 
disturbing others. Low cupboards and shelves provide storage 
for the small musical instruments children use in their daily 
music making. A piano that is light enough to move about the 
room is desirable, though not essential, equipment. A port- 
able radio and a television set are useful also. But, to 
repeat, elaborate equipment alone does not put music in the 
lives of children. 


Toachers must have confidence in themselves as teachers 
of music, willing to try out ideas and experiment with mate- 
rials. They must free children from fixed standards of growth 
for all. They must lead them along many inviting paths of 
exploration and discovery. They must make music a meaningful 
experience that grows out of situations that children feel. 
And tea must keep the freshness of enjoyment in whatever they 
teach. 


Clearly, in this program of music for the elementary 
school, skill and technical knowledge are secondary to the 
child's creative expression of self. Music is for all chil- 
dren, not just for a talented few. Children are interested 
participants, or "music makers," rather than mere learners 
about music. In short, music in the elementary school is 
music of and with children, not merely music for children. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Shirley H. Engle 


A proper judgment as to the purpose and broad outline 
of music education in the secondary school requires prior con- 
sideration of the following questions: What is the nature and 
the function of aesthetic experience in man? What is the 
probable contribution of formal education in promoting the 
full realization of the aesthetic function through music in 
youth of high school age? What ends in music education are 
required by the emergent tradition of the American society? 


Let us turn to the first of these questions. What is 
the nature and function of aesthetic experience in man? Ata 
primary level, aesthetic experience seems little more than 
sense perceptions to which the response is one of blind en- 
joyment. Certain combinations of sound or color are more 
pleasing than others. Why, we do not precisely know. The 
reasons are lost in the genes. By some rythmical instinct, 
the very sounds produce a state of ecstacy or depression. Ex- 
perience has taught us something of how such primary aesthetic 
responses are produced. Red excites, blue subdues. Depending 
on tempo, interiszity, and pitch, music may elate or depress, 
create tension or relax. We know the "how" but not the "why." 


The social quality of aesthetic experience is somewhat 
better understood. According to anthropology and social psy- 
chology, man is distinguished among living creatures by his 
ability to create symbols out of his imagination and to clothe 
these symbols with meaning and value. This creative capacity 
is an absolute quality not shared in any degree with other 
living creatures. Only man can develop widely varying cul- 
tures, each with its own regalia of folkways and customs, 
ideas of right and wrong, concepts of beauty and ugliness, and 
speculations as to the meaning of life now and in the here- 
after. Throughout all times and all cultures, man has elabo- 
rated his culture beyond simple survival needs. Out of his 
creative substance he has invented language to better commu- 
nicate his ideas; and, as an elaboration of his rythmic and 
tonal instincts, he has developed music and dance to better 
give expression to his inner self and to convey to others the 
full gamet of his feelings. The resort to music is so uni- 
versal among cultures as to take on the look of a perfectly 
normal expression of human nature. ‘ 


The aesthetic act may be more than merely an act of 
self expression. It may serve to communicate meaning which 
goes beyond the ordinary power of language to convey. Or, to 
say it another way, the aesthetic act provides its own lan- 
guage. It is in the quality of the aesthetic object to create 
by empathy the "feel" of an experience. As the aesthetic ob- 
ject communicates the "feel" of an experience, it necessarily 
provides a way of understanding the experience more completely. 
Conveyed to the subject are shades of meaning, emotional over- 
tones, and intimate feelings, which are needed to comprehend 
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the total impact and reality of the experience. Thus the most 
deep going and intimate traditions of a culture may be trans- 
mitted in the music of that culture. 


The aesthetic act is more, however, than merely a way 
of conveying meaning. It is a way of searching for the truth. 
Science, too, is committed to the search for the truth, but 
the effort of science is based on a different assumption. 
Science assumes the prior existence of an objective world, 
operating according to immutable laws, independently of human 
beings and the variances of human cultures. To the scientist, 
the true is an accurate description of this objective world. 


The aesthetic act is an effort to know the truth as it 
is revealed by human reactions to the objective world. The 
phenomena of the aesthetic world are subjective phenomena. 
This does not mean that the phenomena of the aesthetic world 
are not real phenomena. The way people feel about experience 
is real enough. But feelings are difficult to describe ob- 
jectively. To think aesthetically is to search creatively for 
the truth, but there is no objective world against which to 
measure the creation of the artist. There is only the insight 
and the imagination of others against which comparisons may be 
made. This is the domain of the critic, and to some extent we 
are all critics. 


The creative is the truly serious side of aesthetic 
experience. It is not achieved through mere sensual enjoyment 
of the art or music of this period or of any earlier period. 
It does not thrive on slavish imitation of earlier art forms, 
nor does it depend basically on talent or the mastery of 
techniques. It is the serious effort to pry into the meaning 
of life, to express what life, shorn of its conventions, is 
really like. It is not even meant necessarily to be pleasant 
or harmonious. It may even shock or upset us, and hard work 
may be required to achieve its meaning. In this sense, aes- 
thetic experience is no mere stroking of the senses but a 
challenge to wisdom. There is a real danger that, in our zeal 
to promote appreciation for music and art in the accepted 
sense of technique and good taste, we will destroy the very 
creativeness in these matters which is their highest purpose 
and which we should be seeking to foster. 


This leads us to the question of good taste in music. 
What is good taste? What does it mean to say we appreciate 
the better music? First, we should realize that taste has a 
relationship to time and culture. What is in good taste in 
one culture may not be fully appreciated by those of another 
culture. We come to msic with a deep-going cultural bias to 
which we react almost as if by instinct. Thus we are allowed 
cultural differences in music taste. 


In the second place, good taste is not to be confused 
with social conformity to a particular style or habit, a 
period of music. It is not merely versatility with music 
history. It is not the curator's interest in collecting. It 
is not idle curiosity in musical talent or technique. All of 
these may relate much more to social snobbery and hypocracy 
than to good taste in music. 
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Good taste in music is a matter of being able to appre- 
ciate music which lends truthful and full expression to human 
feelings. The production of good music depends on the wisdom 
and social insight together with the emotional honesty and 
technical skill of the artist. Good taste lies in the degree 
of discernment of these qualities in music. 


What, then, is the function of the aesthetic in man? 
Or, more particularly, what is the function of music in man? 
First of all, music gives enjoyment. At a level of apprecia- 
tion within their range, all human beings are responsive to 
music. Music does break the humdrum and routine of life, sets 
the necessary moods for other lines of useful activity, and 
adds genuinely to the happiness of living. 


Music serves usefully to transmit the culture and to 
prepare an understanding citizenry. An understanding citi- 
zenry requires people who have tasted deeply and comprehen- 
sively the full implications of the culture. They feel the 
cultural ties and discern more clearly its problems because 
they have experienced the culture more completely. They have 
sought with others to give expression to the salient rela- 
tionship and deep-going tenets of the culture. With others 
they have celebrated in song and dance the hopes and the 
' pathos of the race. 


In the third place music serves as the vehicle whereby 
human beings may give expression to their highest creative 
impulses. What is the meaning and unity of life, the ultimate 
truth, the perfect balance and harmony, the really good in 
life? To give expression to our speculations about life, to 
unleash our imaginations, to lend us perspective, and to seek 
for unity in life we turn to philosophy, religion, art, and 
music. 


There are indeed other reasons than that of cultivating 
the aesthetic for including music in the program of the school. 
Prominent among these are the following: (1) Music offers 
many opportunities for personal achievement. Frequently, 
youth otherwise frustrated and defeated by school work may 
find a much needed sense of success and personal worth through 
music. (2) For many, music affords challenging experience. 
Hard and faithful work in perfecting technique are rewarded in 
the quality and beauty of the performance. Interpretation and 
composition stirs in many the deepest sense of social worth 
and accomplishments. (3) Music is a social activity normally 
performed with and for others. As a social activity, it 
affords one of the richest opportunities for developing an 
attitude of cooperation and desirable social interests, skills, 
and habits. (4) Music is one of the most penetrating avenues 
for gaining . understanding of the folkways and values of : 
cultures other than our own and, as a result, we become better 
able to behave intelligently and responsibly with respect to 
our own folkways and values. Music is clearly a great leveler 
of cultural barriers. (5) And, of course, for some music 
affords vocational opportunities. 


These last-named reasons refer largely to extra- 
aesthetic aspects of music education. They do not depend 
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intrinsically on the aesthetic value of music. To a large 
extent the ends suggested can be achieved in non-musical and 
non-aesthetic ways. The same ends could be ascribed to the 
study of science, to preparation for a vocation, to social 
activities of all kinds, to sports, or to any other serious 
endeavor of the school. Music education is on much sounder 
ground if the case is built on the importance of the aesthetic 
in building a good life and the contribution which music edu- 
cation can make to developing the aesthetic sensibility of 
youth. 

One needs next to inquire concerning the probable con- 
tribution of formal education in promoting the aesthetic func- 
tion through music in youth of high school age. If a response 
to music is a more or less natural expression of a culture or 
if it is merely a joyous response to artfully arranged sound, 
what can education genuinely contribute to its further useful 
development? 


As mentioned earlier, human beings have an almost un- 
limited capacity for creating, elaborating, and conveying 
meaning. It is out of this that the richness of human living 
is created. By providing an environment rich in experiences 
with music, the school can considerably increase the range 
and quality of appreciation and understanding of music. Such 
an environment would provide opportunities to live in an aes- 
thetic atmosphere, to listen to music, to perform or partici- 
pate in the production of music, and to compose music. In an 
environment rich in such opportunity, youth would be continu- 
ally encouraged to give musical expression to their thoughts 
and feelings and to experiment with musical design. And, 
possibly more important, children and youth would gradually 
be introduced to more and more complex, subtle, technically 
superior, and discriminating music. 


One who has participated in the production of music is 
likely to become a more knowing and discriminating listener; 
one who has had the opportunity to listen to a variety of 
musical productions and who has been helped to gain some knowl- 
edge of the backgrounds of the various productions and some 
knowledge of the artistic techniques employed by the composer 
or the performer is likely to develop a wider appreciation of 
music and more discerning standards of music excellence. It 
is clearly within the potential of the school to develop youth 
who will be, in effect, connoisseurs of music, not satisfied 
with inferior composition or performance and intelligently 
interested in cultivating good taste in music. 


A developing connoisseurship is likely to be accom- 
panied with a more and more mature and demanding need for 
creative expression. The desire for expression may outrun 


the mastery of the artistic techniques useful in fulfilling 
this desire. 


This may be an especially pressing problem in music 
education at the junior high school level and beyond. Younger 
children more or less spontaneously give expression to their 
aesthetic impulses in make-believe, dramatic play, modeling, 
drawing, and music making. The secondary school youth pre- 
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sents a very different problem. Childish exuberance for raw 
experience gives way in the adolescent to a much more soul 
searching and critical attitude toward life in all of its 
manifestations. 


The youth from 12 to 16 is at one and the same time 
both cynic and idealist. His moods and feelings frequently 
outrun his ability to give expression to his feelings. Yet 
at no period of life is there a more pressing need for whole- 
some outlet and expression. Here also is one of the most 
malleable periods in the development of the personality of an 
individual. In this truly critical stage the school by its 
program may to a considerable degree determine whether the 
creative and aesthetic attitudes of developing youth will be 
restricted and shallow or rich and full. 


The secondary school may contribute significantly at 
this stage to the development of adequate aesthetic attitudes 
by providing the opportunity for youth to perfect habits and 
skills of artistic expression, singing, playing instruments, 
painting, acting, writing, etc. Even more basically the 
school may provide the opportunity for youth to experiment 
with an ever-increasing variety of combinations into which 
words, lines, color, and sound may be arranged. This should 
lead to a progressively greater sensitivity to the form or 
design of an aesthetic object and to increasingly greater con- 


fidence in manipulating artistic media in creating a pleasing 
aesthetic experience. 


In a secondary but still important sense the school may 
provide an environment which generally and consistently en- 
courages aesthetically pleasant living. Attention to the 
beauty of the building and its setting; attention to the man- 
ner and quality of the way in which the traditions of the 
school are celebrated; attention to standards of personal 
appearance, speech, posture, and demeanor; and attention to 
the aesthetic attitudes of teachers--all go to make up an 
atmosphere conducive to the development of adequate habits of 
aesthetically pleasant living. 


There is a sense in which the development of a more 
discerning appreciation of music is directly related to the 
quality of all general education. Aesthetic expression is a 
function of experience. That which makes for rich and crea- 
tive experience in the school vicariously contributes to the 
capacity to appreciate the more complex and subtle music. It 
is hardly conceivable that a system of general education which 
encourages people to be thoughtful and discerning and which 
nurtures attitudes of experimentation and creative_achievement 
would not as a natural concomitant produce, as well, more in- 
telligent standards of appreciation in music. 


Further, insight into the meaning of the American cul- 
ture and tradition is not to be separated from insight into 
the music of America. The history of one is the history of 
the other, ferment in one is accompanied by ferment in the 
other. American music, or for that matter any music, is not 
understood fully apart from the culture from which it gained 
its birthright. In this sense it is interesting to note the 
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serious consideration which jazz now receives from the critics 
of American art form. Once quickly put out of mind by the 
critics as a cheap and garnish throwback to the jungle, it is 
now being seriously recognized as the purest expression in 
music of the cultural preoccupation of the American people 
with process and change, with going somewhere and never arriv- 
ing, with becoming "somewhatelse” as Emerson expressed it over 
100 years ago. The subtle effect of jazz lies in the constant 
upsetting of rhythmetical expectations. Contributing to this 
effect is the basic 4-4 beat of the percussion instruments 
upon which fanciful flights or improvisations of melody and 
rhythm are continually superimposed. Jazz has no continuous 
theme, no beginning, and no ending. The aesthetic effect is 
one of experimental motion forward. The basic motive of jazz 
is symbolic of the basic problem of the American people, the 
reconciliation of unity and liberty in the process of becoming 
something better than we are. 


We have also the problem of the relation of the program 
of music education in the secondary school to the values of 
our democratic heritage. Among these values the Christian- 
Hebraic tradition, the scientific method, and the humanistic 
spirit offer direction. The Christian-Hebraic tradition holds 
for the worth and dignity of the individual citizen. Prodded 
by this idea, we have recognized the equal right of the common 
man to share in the resources of the culture and to seek out- 
let through the culture for his interests and ability. In 
this view, music cannot be thought of as distinctly for the 
gentle or the well-bred, but rather as the birthright of all. 
The responsibility is to bring the music and creative achieve- 
ment of each individual to the highest possible level. In 
part, this objective must be taken on faith, the democratic 
faith, but we may hasten to add that nothing as yet discovered 
by scientific studies of man and human nature validates to an 
iota the idea that there are superior and inferior kinds of 
people in this respect, that there are those born to have 

culture" and those born to grub and hoe. The development of 
the so-called finer things of life, the aesthetic and the 
creative attitudes, are cultural attributes and hence are 
subject to cultivation and therefore within the reach of all. 


Further, the development of the scientific method and 
of practical science in America promises to do away with the 
last economic barriers to the full aesthetic development of 
all mene The argument that there is not time nor money is 
fast losing the last vestige of its validity. If education 
can but keep pace and live up to its potential, the poverty of 
body and soul which has necessarily characterized the lives of 
so many in times past may pass completely away, and all men 
may realize the goal of creative living. 


The militant egalitarianism of the Christian-Hebraic 
tradition is matched among American values by the optimism of 
the humanistic spirit. The spirit of humanism proclaims man 
as the architect of his own destiny, possessing within himself 
the capacity and the intelligence to discover and respond to 
the true, the good, and the beautiful. Humanism assumes the 
improvability and perfectibility of life. By man's own effort 
the good life is attained. The humanistic spirit sees man as 
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the creator, the improver of his own estate. The humanistic 
spirit treasures the achievement of the past because it 
objectifies the struggle of man for improvement and lends in- 
struction to succeeding generations. To humanism, the study 
of man himself is the most worthy study. Therefore, the 
humanistic spirit emphasizes the aesthetic because it is 
through literature, art, and music that man stands most in- 
timately revealed and seeks most creatively to cast his rela- 
tionship to life and God. The humanistic spirit sees advance 
coming only from daring and imaginative minds. Thus, the 
cultivation and nuture of the creative mind becomes the first 
responsibility of education. z 


In the light of these considerations, what should be 
the nature of the program of music education in the secondary 
school? 


At the very outside we must decide whether music edu- 
cation is to be conceived as an essential part of general 
education or merely as a frill to be added to the extent that 
means exist after the essentials have been provided. On every 
count our analysis substantiates the essential nature of a 
program of music education in the secondary school. Humanism 
points to the necessary reciprocal relation and balance be- 
tween work-a-day endeavor and aesthetic experience if the full 
and good life is to be achieved. Also pointed up by humanism 
if the dependence of science, engineering, and the practical 
arts on the optimal development of the imaginative mind, the 
bold spirit, the experimental attitude, the independent 
thinker, and the person sensitized to values--all of which are 
the forte of music and the fine arts. Music has been estab- 
lished among the arts as a normal medium for individual enjoy- 
ment, expression, and fulfillment, serving aesthetic needs not 
so clearly served in any other medium. The consumption of 
music, particularly of the popular and folk variety, by means 

of radio, television, and cinema has reached enormous propor- 
tions among our people and attests to the force of music in 
our lives. That the high school can contribute significantly 
to developing generally among youth a richer and more com- 
prehensive appreciation and skill in music seems a certainty, 
but it must set itself specifically and centrally to this 
task if it is to do so. And our democratic tradition would 
add that such is the birthright of every citizen. The frui- 
tion of the democratic idea requires the social sensitivity 
and the creative mindedness which such a general program of 
music education should help to foster. If we really believe 
that life conditions can be improved and that life can be 
beautiful, then we are committed to music education as an 
essential in secondary education. To count music-a frill is 
to deny man's instinct for aesthetic expression and to cheat 
many of our youth from the fullest possible participation in 
rich and gracious living. 


A closely related choice must be made between placing 
emphasis in the program of music education in the secondary 
school on the optimum development of all youth and concen- 
trating our effort on those who show a special interest or 
talent in every way possible. Anything less would be at 
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variance with our concern for optimal individual development 
and would be wasteful of our richest cultural resource in our 
most imaginative and creative minds. The talented child 
should never be permitted to lapse into mediocrity. Rather, 
he should be offered an extended program whereby he will not 
only take part in inter-school groups, but he will have the 
opportunity to perform as soloist or as a member of special 
chamber music or ensemble groups and to participate in ex- 
perimentation and composition beyond that undertaken in regu- 
lar music classes. Especially talented individuals may alsc 
need private instruction and regular practice periods. But 
this should not be taken to mean that the less responsive are 
to be excluded from participation in the music program of the 
school. Without neglecting the talented, we are impelled to 
find ways of reaching the mass. The music program of the 
school should serve to communicate and unite the culture 
rather than to set up still more impregnable barriers. Only 
thus in a democratic culture is the contribution of our most 
creative minds fully appreciated and exploited. 


But, you may ask, can all children benefit from par- 
ticipating in a music program in the secondary school? The 
nature of music talent is still a moot question. What rare 
combination of psychosomatic structure, cultural-based com- 
pulsions, and personal industry produces a Mozart, a Beethoven, 
a Leonard Bernstein, a Menuhin, or for that matter a Dave 
Brubeck is still an unknown. There are those, notably Jacques 
Barzun, who question whether mankind as a whole does or should 
actively want to concern itself with culture. To this we can 
only say that interest in good music and obvious talent for 
music is many times as widespread in America today as anyone 
in the past had good reason to believe could be true. The 
consumption of classical music by radio, television, and 
recordings has taken on such proportions as to belie the 
notion of a narrow musical elite. Even Barzun admits that we 
are rich in amateur talent, that the interchange between 
classical and popular music is now a two-way traffic in tunes 
and rhythms, and that the number of really talented individ- 
uals exceeds, by four or five times, the number who currently 
receive recognition. Further, it should be recognized that 
instrumental skills are not completely essential to the en- 
joyment or understanding of music and that some of our most 
inspiring music is produced by a large mass of people singing, 
even if only in unison. At the extreme those who work with 
the mentally retarded and the emotionally disturbed generally 
concede the importance of music in the educational program of 
such youth. Certainly the responsiveness to music is very 
widespread, and music seems to be adapted to the requirements 
of almost any mental age, interest level, or degree of phys- 
ical development. 


A somewhat closely reluted choice is required between 
the domination of the music program by performing groups and a 
more comprehensive concern for the development of aesthetic 
appreciation, music craftsmanship, and creative capacity. The 
nature of the choice becomes more clear if we ask some auxil- 
iary questions. Should performing groups in the school have 
an extensive and varied repertoire, or should the time of such 
groups be devoted to drill and to the mastery of a small 
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number of highly select compositions? Should rehearsals of 
performing groups always lead directly to specific perform- 
ances? Should parts be taught by rote and drill or should 

time be devoted to teaching basic skills, music background, 
pone: and the art of listening? Should all youth in the 

school be included in performing groups? 


The answer to our question depends on what we see as 
the main purpose of music in the secondary school. If the 
music program is maintained as a public relations stunt to 
entertain, please, and impress the public, then perfection of 
performance and drill-rehearse-drill, no matter how shallow 
and superficial the real music craftsmanship involved, must 
be the order of the day. This is not, however, good music 
education. Even the quality of performance will ultimately 
suffer because of lack of basic skill and understanding. A 
program dominated by the public performance will exclude the 
less able and eventually the more creative youth. Perform- 
ance will ultimately be geared to the level of taste of the 
musically illiterate mass who are excluded from the performing 
groups. 


On the other hand, an educationally adequate program 
of music in the secondary school should be conceived of as a 
much more leisurely but at the same time an educationally 
thorough effort. It should be a part of the everyday life of 
the student, growing organically out of the curriculum of the 
school. Though excellence of performance should still be an 
aim, basic music craftsmanship and understanding are to be 
built into such performance, and no one in the school is to 
be excluded from a performing group merely to impress the 
public of the high music standards maintained in the school. 


A choice in emphasis is required between contemporary, 
popular, and folk music on the one hand and classical music on 
the other. Here the goal should be the development of a wide 
and comprehensive interest in all that goes to make up musical 
Americana. We have sometimes suffered in the past by the 
effort to bring all in the music program quickly into con- 
formity with old world standards of sophistication in music 
taste. To enjoy popular music was considered low-brow. 


Aesthetic sophistication is not achieved by a sudden 
emersion of youth into the intricate music of another culture 
and another age, no matter how well conceived and technically 
perfect that music may be. Nor is there anything really wrong 
with popular music per se--it is only that, taken alone, it 
may give a limited perspective to life. By pretending to 
ignore the popular we may tend instead to place an undue em- 
phasis on it. This may account for some of the seeming addic- 
tion of youth of high school age for jazz and popular music 
outside the classroom, while the enthusiasm for music inside 
the school falls silently away. We make the gulf too wide be- 
tween so-called good music and the music of America. We do 
not help youth to bridge the gap. More progress toward better 
taste is made if music is treated as of one piece, not good 
or bad as a class, but better or worse of its kind and in its 
place and for its purpose. In this context cross fertiliza- 
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tion of ideas and interests can take place and genuine good 
taste in music may be more easily achieved. 


aa In this respect the expression "music appreciation” has 
outlived its usefulness. It has acquired a distasteful con- 
notation. The more comprehensive study of musical Americana, 
including contemporary and popular as well as classical music, 
and including events on Broadway, in Hollywood, on television, 
and in the field of the dance bands, as well as events in the 
field of opera and the concert stage, should be included. 

Such a broad program might emanate from a music or art center 
in the school, where the whole field of music would receive 
physical recognition and nurture. 


Choices are required in determining the pattern of the 
musical program of the secondary school. Should music ex- 
perience be disseminated throughout the school or be confined 
to special music classes or activities? What shall be the 
emphasis between vocal and instrumental and between the large 
and more comprehensive musical organizations and the small and 
more specialized organizations? Should courses be offered in 
general music, music theory, listening or music appreciation, 
group instruction in applied music, etc.? 


It should be fairly obvious that the exact nature of 
the pattern will vary widely from school to school and commu- 
nity to community. No precise prescription is possible. Some 
general principles of organization may be suggested. 


Consistent with the fundamental position taken in this 
paper, music experience should pervade the entire life of the 
school. Music should be accepted by the entire faculty as an 
essential property of gracious living and not alone as the 
jealously guarded prerogative of the specialist. Music teach- 
ers of choral and instrumental music should get together in 
the interest of a unified program. Teachers of music should 
willingly be routed out of their cloistered corner. Teachers 
generally should be alert to opportunities to make music per- 
tinent to the developing curriculum of the school. The 
musical possibilities of club activities, homerooms, the "core" 
and “broad field" programs, informal music groups, and espe- 
cially the school assemblies should not be overlooked; and a 
music or art center in the school, as mentioned earlier, may 
well become the symbol of a general concern for aesthetic 
living which pervades the entire life of the school. 


A comprehensive provision for the music needs of high 
school youth should include as a minimum the following: First 
of all there should be a common core of musical experience, as 
rich and varied as. possible, which is available to every high 
school student. A well conceived and rich course in general 
music and/or the large high school chorus seems to offer the 
most constructive opportunities in this area, with the general 
orchestra and band playing a somewhat secondary role. Second, 
opportunity should be provided for as wide and varied a range 
as possible of special and differentiated musical experience. 
Included in this would be the encouragement of vocal and in- 
strumental ensemble groups and informal and more or less 
spontaneous music groups of all kinds. 
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Iastly, there should be provision for the further 
development of needed music craftsmanship. Not to be over- — 
looked in this respect is the increasingly recognized poten- 
tial of group instruction in applied music. Even instruction 
in piano seems adaptable to this mean. 


But what of composition in the music program of the 
high school? Is this an essential in music education? To 
de the opportunity for composition is to deny the highest 
implications of music for the education of the aesthetic 
sensitivity of youth. Small children seem almost naturally 
to compose music, to dance, and to dramatize. Frequently in 
the secondary school we discourage the further development of 
this natural human proclivity. In the high school we become 
preoccupied with gaining conformity to outwardly imposed 
standards of good taste. We forget that genuine appreciation 
is not achieved until people turn their backs on the old art 
and produce a new art indigeneous to their own culture. Ex- 
perimentation in the field of composition with children of 
high school age points to the rich possibilities for devel- 
oping more genuine insights into music and into music crafts- 
manship by encouraging students to compose and produce their 
own music. This possibility therefore deserves much greater 
emphasis in the program of music of the secondary school. 


ADDITIONS TO THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Theodore Young 


Instruction in music began at Indiana University in the 
year 1893, at which time singing classes were started and a 
Glee Club and college chorus were formed. No credits were 
given and no fees were charged. In 1894 the first statement 
was published concerning courses to be given the winter term 
of 1894-1895. In 1907 courses in piano and harmony and coun- 
terpoint were being given. It was not until 1910 that credits 
were offered, and at that time five courses were being offered. 
Since then there has been a rapid and uninterrupted growth of 
this department, until today under the direction of Wilfred C. 
Bain as Dean and with the wholehearted encouragement of 
President Herman B Wells, it has become one of the great music 
schools of the country, with an enrollment of 600 full-time 
students and with 220 music courses to choose from in 12 dif- 
ferent fields. It is one of the few schools in the country to 
have a teacher for each instrument of the orchestra. 


The Music School is housed at present in seven build- 
ings, but it is proposed to consolidate many of these scat- 
tered facilities into two new modern buildings to be erected 
adjoining and connected with the present Music Building on 
Third Street. The two new buildings will not be built 
simultaneously. The second one will be an Opera House to 
seat 1,000 with all its necessary auxiliary space to train 
students in Operatic and Choral Singing. 


The first addition, which is the subject of our dis- 
cussion today, is to be erected directly north and attached 
to the present Music School. It will contain vocal and 
instrumental practice rooms, faculty offices and studios, 
and a ballet studio. 


The School of Music is organized around five basic 
functions requiring space of a specialized type. They are 
as follows: 


1. Individual instruction in studios 
2. Individual practice in special practice rooms 


35- Group work, both vocal and instrumental, in re- 
hearsal rooms 


4. Individual and group performances, primarily in 
auditoria 


5. Class instruction in musical theory, musical lit- 
erature, musical education, and other non-applied 
courses taught in classrooms. 


Faculty offices 
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It is the intention in this discussion to deal with the 
problems of this particular music school rather than of music 
schools in general, and to describe the solution to these spe- 
cific problems, but many points covered will be of general 
interest to those having similar problems, and the results 
arrived at may be useful in other applications or conditions. 


The site naturally has much to do with the nature of a 
plan, and in this case the site in the rear of the existing 
building is a restricted one, so that a multi-story building 
higher than a normal walk-up is required and, as a consequence, 
passenger elevators are needed. 


As the building is to be air-conditioned, windows are 
omitted on the floors having practice rooms. This, of course, 
is very helpful in reducing some of the sound transmission 
problems. 


The plan is arranged also to permit the future addition 
of the Opera House mentioned in the program of future require- 
ments. Thus in the future group there will be three articu- 
lated buildings, consisting of the present School of Music, 
with administrative offices, studios, auditorium, etc.; the 
building under construction; and the future Opera House. 


The plan of the building is based on the space concept 
of the individual teaching unit. While it is not practical 
here to discuss in detail the tonal properties of different 
shapes of teaching rooms, it is sufficient to say that rooms 
in which the side walls, or at least two sides, are not paral- 
lel to each other are generally preferable and lend themselves 
to better sound control. In planning a music teaching build- 
ing, we are confronted with putting together a large number of 
trapezoidal shaped spaces. If the building is planned in the 
conventional square or rectangular shape, there will inevitably 
be a loss of space or efficiency of circulation, or both, un- 
less it is done with a high degree of ingenuity. 


In conceiving this building several solutions were 
considered, but the one that seemed to meet all requirements 
in the most direct way was a building of circular plan in 
which the wedge-shaped components fitted neatly together, 
much as the segments of an orange do. These segments abut 
curricular corridors, which in turn enclose a central core. 
This method easily permits rooms of different widths and 
depths, as indicated by the program of requirements. 


The circular center part of the plan or core is used 
for the toilets and for vertical circulation of the ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning ducts. As a result, most of the 
piping and duct work could be concentrated in this one easily 
accessible central area. The saving in cost of such an 
arrangement is obvious. The horizontal distribution of cool 
or heated air is made in the ceilings above the corridors from 
which each room is served. The cooling tower is placed on the 
roof, directly over the central utility core. The resulting 
circular building has many advantages, both practical and 
aesthetic. It has been mentioned that it must be located in 
an area where ground space is at a premium. Its shape 
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makes for ease of circulation around it with minimum ground 
coverage. It is estimated that its construction cost will be 
substantially less than that of a square building with the 
same floor area, and, as the heating and cooling annual costs 
are related to the area of exterior wall, the total reductior 
in these costs is apparent. 


The circular form is architecturally useful in acting 
as a connecting unit between the present rectangular building 
and the future polygonal Opera House. Round buildings are not 
rare, but they are sufficiently unusual to be interesting. 
Some of the better known ancient examples are: The Colosseum, 
the Pantheon, and Hadrian's Tomb in Rome, The Baptistry at 
Pisa, and The Radcliffe Camera at Oxford. The reason for the 
omission of most of the windows has been discussed, but it has 
a strong unifying effect on the exterior appearance. Since we 
are in the limestone region, the exterior will of course be 
limestone. 


The structural frame of the building is reinforced con- 
crete with a flat slab floor arch system, without beams. This 
gives the density of floor construction to reduce sound trans- 
mission, and the lack of beams simplifies the placing of ducts 
across the ceiling. 


It is important that the student should not be dis- 
tracted by noise transmitted from outside or adjacent rooms, 


and the sounds of his own efforts should be confined to his 
own roome 


In group practice rooms the reflection and resonance 
should be such as to allow each musician to hear his own music 
blended with the composite music of the ensemble. In group 
practice rooms resonance and reverberation should be to some 
extent controllable, by movable drapery or some other means. 


The acoustical properties of the group practice rooms 
should be independent of the number of persons in them,to give 
in some degree flexibility of use. 


The shape of a room in which music is practiced or 
heard is quite important, as we have already mentioned briefly. 
The shape of the group practice rooms must be arranged in such 
a way that the director has a view of each student and that 
he, in turn, may be easily seen. In the larger rooms in this 
building we propose to use a series of steps which may, at 
times when a clear floor is needed, be recessed one into the 
other. This type of room should be shallow and wide rather 
than narrow and deep. 


“To obtain the best results in a building of such spe- 
cial requirements a team consisting of architect, acoustic 
consultant, and mechanical engineer must work closely together 
during the planning stages. There is probably no building 
except a broadcasting studio which has more dcoustical and 
sound transmission problems in concentrated form than a music 
school. In the past many of these problems have been ignored 
because proper methods of dealing with them were not clearly 
understood. Air conditioning has of course made it more 
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practical to isolate the units, and hence to obtain better 
control. 


In planning the new School of Music at Indiana Univer- 
sity, the architects and the faculty are making a serious 
effort to face these many problems and to deal with them in 
an effective way. 
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MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Alex Zimmerman and Adeline McCall 


Music is for all of the children of all the people. 
But down through the centuries many musicians, by temperament 
and by deed, have created an aura of mysticism about the art 
of msic, until the layman has come to conclude that "the 
musician is a very special kind of person." ‘ 


As was so ably presented yesterday, however, the phi- 
losophy of the elementary school music program is one which 
offers such a large variety of musical experience that we are 
tempted to change this old concept. 


The musical culture of our society could be compared 
to a tree. In my musical tree, just as in the gorgeous trees 
on the Indiana campus, the most important thing is the trunk. 
It is the trunk that supports the branches. The branches 
represent the specialized music activities of the secondary 
school, the college, and adult life. Sometimes some people 
mistake these branches for the trunk. Obviously, the future 
of American music culture depends upon how strongly we build 
the trunk. 


That is why the elementary program is so important. It 
is here that all future adults engage in a music program which 
is to become the broad musical culture of our country. This 
broad program includes singing, playing instruments, rhythms, y 
and listening. Permeating these activities is the creative 
approach. Within the scope of these five activities there are 
experiences that truly make every person "a very special kind 
of musician." The pupil may excel in all of the activities or 
just in one or two, but there are within the program some ex- 
periences for all children. Thus the tree nurtures and devel- 
ops a trunk that encompasses all in our musical culture. 


Since the program is a five-point program, with both 
vocal and instrumental activities taking place in the class- 
room and filling the needs of the individual children, it is 
rather disturbing to find the topics on the printed program 
this morning divided into vocal and instrumental. Mrs. McCall 
and I believe in the philosophy presented yesterday, which I 
have just summarized. The elementary program is not "vocal" 
or “instrumental.” It is "msic"--music in all of its rami- 
fications. We feel that too long have we talked about vocal * 
and instrumental. We prefer to stress the word "msic." 


Therefore, we have decided that Mrs. McCall should 
first present to you the typical music experiences that take 
place in the elementary classroom, pointing out the factors of 


room size and design, and the specialized facilities and equip- 
ment contained in the classroom. 
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When you were a child in the elementary school what was 
it like to "have music"? Some of you will remember a teacher 
who stood in front of the class with a pitch pipe, making mys- 
tifying hand signs while you sang a scale with do-re-mi's. 
Others will recall a heart-breaking moment when the singing 
teacher whispered in your ear that you were not to raise your 
voice because you were a "blackbird," and, as everyone knew, 
blackbirds spoiled the light, clear tomes of the “bluebirds." 
Perhaps you were one of the good singers, chosen for the school 
operetta, but, since none of your best friends were in it, this 
was a hollow victory. Maybe you loved to listen to music, and 
wanted to spring up and dance, but between the narrow rows of 
the lines of desks there was no space for such activity, and 
no encouragement from the teacher. Perhaps you had a notebook 
on your desk in which dates and unintelligible names of foreign 
composers had to be copied from the blackboard, and memorized. 


Recollections such as these, and others which might be 
added, serve as symbols of an earlier philosophy of msic 
education. They are a reminder that through the years atti- 
tudes toward children and teaching have changed. Music is no 
longer an isolated, disconnected "subject" in which one's 
intellectual grasp or polished performance is all that matters 
and one's inner feelings are a secondary matter. The new con- 
cept of music education is to relate msic in a deeply meaning- 
ful way to the wholeness of learning. Music, in its widest 
uses, has to do with all of living, with children's work and 
play activities, with art and cultural backgrounds, with dance 
and creative expression. These interrelationships are clari- 
fied through experience and maturing understanding. In music 
the child mst build his own bridges from familiar landmarks 
to the bigger unexplored world of sound. His earliest aural 
impressions--a rhythmic drum beat, a song refrain, the clear 
tones of a silver flute--may be the original inspiration for a 
life-long devotion to the art of music. 


Fortunately, in the elementary school curriculum of 
today there are tangible evidences of a broadening concept of 
the arts and a music program planned to meet the deeper needs 
of children. All children are doers. They use and enjoy 
music in a variety of ways suited to their differing interests 
and abilities. In the classroom you will see them making 
drums; playing bells, xylophones, autoharps, and melody flutes; 
painting illustrations for their original songs, modelling 
clay instruments, or finger painting as they listen to a sym- 
phony. You will find them square dancing to an old fiddle 
tune or making up their own creative dance movement to a clas- 
sic Bach Suite. You will hear them singing with a vital sin- 
cerity the songs of work and play that they identify with 
their own lives or with their deeply felt interests. 


As children live with and enjoy the msic of their 
immediate environment they develop: a friendly attitude toward 
all music and an inquiring interest in the musical omroneten 
of the people whose countries and cultural patterns they are 
studying. The integration of music with their geography and 
social studies then takes on new meaning. Whether the msic 
is a folk song of America's Johnny Appleseed, related to their 
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study of the United States; a Mexican Hat Dance brought across 
the border; or a hymn to an ancient Chinese Emperor, discovered 
in an exploration of old world backgrounds, children will under- 
stand it as a part of an associative learning process. Through 
many such related learnings and experiences with the music of 
other cultures»wide vistas are opened. The child discovers 
that music not only belongs very personally to him, and to his 
friends and family, but that it is a universal expression of 
all people in all periods of history. Music presented with 
this broad basic concept will help children to become better 
informed and more tolerant world citizens. As they recognize 
the need to strengthen the bonds of friendship in a chaotic 
universe, they can turn to music as one means of breaking down 
barriers of misunderstanding and distrust among nations. 


How can schools realize, in a practical way, the fruits 
of such a creatively conceived music program? Guiding the 
child through meaningful music experiences which will coincide 
with his maturing levels of ability requires vision and coop- 
erative planning. It necessitates getting close to children's 
real feelings and sharing with them their joys of experimenta- 
tion and creation. 


In the child's daily living at school the center of his 
world is the classroom, and there is no one better able to 
share and enjoy his musical experiences than the classroom 
teacher. The teacher who makes herself one of the group, 
takes part in musical activities, and grows along with her 
children brings them the essential elements of warmth, under- 
standing, and appreciation. If she succeeds she will need to 
have at hand all these musical resources--materials, books, 
records, instruments--which give vitality and variety to her 
music program, and she will need ample space in which to carry 
on the many music activities through which children learn to 
love and enjoy music: space for creative dancing, painting, 
constructing instruments, making costumes, scenery, modelling 
with clay, dramatizing songs, etc. 


In a period of great population increase, such as we 
are experiencing today, with ever-crowded classrooms, and with 
school budgets stretched to provide even the necessary walls, 
roof, and floors, what hope is there that new classrooms will 
be equipped to take care of the modern music curriculum? But, 
more important, what can the classroom teacher do to make 
administrators see the value in music as a creative art as it 
relates to the total learning situation? 


First of all, she can take stock of her present bless- 
ings, which may be meagre indeed, and, without accepting the 
drawbacks as permanent handicaps, begin to visualize the ideal 
classroom. What are some of the basic necessities which can 
be easily provided at a minimum cost? And what are the goals 
for the perfect classroom which will fulfill her heart's 
desire? 


Simple as it may seem, nearly every classroom teacher 
expresses the wish to have an electrical outlet on the side of 
the room where she uses the record player. It is not unusual 
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for the outlet, if there is one at all, to be placed in the 
rear of the room. How much better it would be if there could 
be four outlets, one on each wall. 


A sink and a water bubbler in each room are ranked high 


among the desirable features for an elementary classroom. 
Water is a necessity not only for hand-washing, but for the 
many painting, finger-painting, pasting, clay modelling, 
papier maiché, and other related art projects which go on. 


Adequate bulletin board display surfaces are likewise a 


necessity. And it may be possible to economize on the use of 
wall space by using divider screens and the backs of bookcases. 
Many teachers ask for wide window ledges for display purposes. 


Venetian blinds or black-out shades at the windows are 


becoming a basic necessity. The use of film strips, films, 
and many other visual aids within the classroom--not to mention 
television--make blinds high on the list of desirable features. 


Every classroom should have adequate storage space for 


the following: 


i. 


3. 


4. 


Te 


Instruments. These may include all the percussion instru- 
ments, such as drums, triangles, cymbals, rhythm sticks, 
castanets, tambourines, etc., as well as the melody and 
harmony instruments--bells, autoharp, psalteries, tonettes. 


Children's paintings. A series of shelves, slightly 
deeper than the width of the mounting board, can be 
arranged so that the individual shelf will slide in and 
out. There should be enough of these storage shelves to 
provide one for each child, so that he may keep a whole 
series of paintings month after month. 


Chartse Musical scores, made on large charts, need to be 
stored. A simple device which is satisfactory is to fasten 
a large piece of plywood flush with the baseboard but 

with extension chains at the top which attach to screws. 
This allows the chart to rest against the plywood at an 
angle. 


Storage space for records, msic books, and reading charts 
should be provided. Records are best cared for by keeping 
them flat Py so that a series of shallow shelves or 
"cubbies," right under the table-top where the record 
player stays, would be most convenient. 


Storage space for children's costumes. Throughout the 

year there are many times when children love to dress up. 
Ribbons, scarves, hats, discarded evening dresses, skirts, 
and blouses make the nucleus for many original creations. 


Chalkboards should be carefully placed, so that they are 
the focus of a convenient functional center in the room. 


Now, for the heart's desire. I believe that every teacher 
will tell you that her gréatest need is more space. This, 


8. 


10. 


of course, hits the bottom of the pocketbook. Bigger 
rooms, less crowding, and space to breathe and move around 

make for a healthy and happy classroom. All the minor 
frustrations, which arise when children and teacher are 

cramped, automatically disappear when there is more elbow 

and foot room. In all classrooms, primary through upper 

grades, children need to be able to push the chairs and 

tables aside, and have floor space for rhythmic activities, 

and dancing. Release of tension is often accomplished by 7 
as simple a thing as letting children go off in a corner 
to listen to music. Ear phones and a child's record 
corner may be the means of saving tempers and soothing 
nerves. Upper grade classrooms need as much space as 
primary rooms. Children are bigger, and when they engage 
= rhythmic activities they actually need more cubic feet 
of space. 


Every teacher will tell you that she wants her own record 
player. In many schools record players are shared on an 
allotment basis in proportion to the school enrollment. 
The teacher who uses music throughout the day, not planned 
at set times, feels that the mood or the moment for 
dancing or quiet listening may pass while Johnny goes in 
search of a record player. Incidentally, it is very hard 
to keep the floating record player in repair. Miss T, 
busy with many children in her crowded room, will leave 
the arm unattached, and if Johnny plays along the way, 
thoughtlessly jostling the player, or dropping it en 
route, the sound arm may be broken. 


Then, there are other hazards. Each record player 
is slightly different. Some teachers have difficulty in 
setting the speed at 78 or 33, The record collection soon 
has to be discarded after Miss T inadvertently plays a 35 
recording with a 78 needle. Worse than this, in many 
classrooms where the school does not provide a record 
player, we find children's cheap players with a fixed 
needle. A dentist's drill could be no more effective in 
grinding out the channels of a magnificent Hi-fi recording 
of Bach's Toccata and Fugue played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Making each teaeher responsible for the cere 
of her own record player has obvious advantages. 


A piano in each classroom would, of course, be ideal. But 
probably this is a dream of the future. Many schools have 

solved the problem by having movable school pianos with - 
double casters, or with a stretcher attachment which makes 

it easy to roll from room to room. 


In planning the ideal classroom every effort should be r 
made to have the room acoustically as right as possible. 

Music seeps through the walls--so do the sounds of dancing 

feet. Over a principal's head, a group of fifth graders 

dancing to the Grand Canyon Suite may put the effective 

quietus on all rhythmic activities. Thinking back to our 

older music methods, we now realize why so many music 

teachers were trained to have the children sing with "lee" 

rather than with the open vowel "ah." "Lee" effectively 

cuts down the sound production. 
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11. In one school I visited recently there was an almost 
idyllic situation. There were three large rooms for each 
two teachers. The center room, between the two flanking 
classrooms, equipped with piano, record player,and cabi- 
nets of records, easels, and paint supplies, served as 
an activity center. The floor was rubber tile. All 
three rooms opened out on a cement patio, an extended 
outdoor space for free movement and dancing. Is this 
too much to expect of our taxpayers? 


The people are the ones who, make the decisions 
as to how they will spend money and for what purposes. 
I often think that our principal industry, the education 
of the future citizens of America, is being cheated by 
the demands of modern living--the new car, the deep 
freeze, the plastic world of gadgets, the new television 
set, the elaborate entertainment of ourselves with the 
many diversions of rich abundance. But no one can tell 
another person in our democratic society how to spend his 
money. The choice, important as it is, will be left to 
the voter. It is to be hoped, however, that, where com- 
munities believe in fine new schools, where they want the 
best for their children, the far-seeing builder will know 
the necessities of a rich, meaningful, creative education 
for America's future citizens, and will use his influence 
to see that school money is spent wisely and for the best 
interests of the growing child. 


Music activities in the elementary school are not con- 
fined to the classroom. Let us now consider facilities in 
other parts of the school plant. 


First, there is the playground. The well-organized 
play activities of the children include singing games and 
square and folk dancing. While these occur within the build- 
ing, there are occasions when there is “dancing on the green." 
A good portable player and public address system are necessary. 
It is obvious that the plan of the building should incorporate 
several strategically located electrical outlets of approved 
design and with proper grounding. ; 


Second, there is the lunch room or cafeteria. Sponta- 
neous singing and planned musical performances in the lunch 
room can make for a happy school. Obviously, a piano and 
proper electrical outlets for phonograph equipment are neces- 
sary. Also, the matter of some acoustical treatment will be 
of prime importance in the lunch room for other as well as 
musical reasons. Acoustical formulas, however, had best be 
discussed in relation to auditoriums, since many modern 
schools now contain “cafeteriums." 


So, in the third place, let us consider the auditorium 
or cafeterium. Frequently, the concept of the auditorium in 
the elementary school is that of a place dssigned solely for 
public performance. The elementary auditorium should be much 
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more than this. The traditional auditorium style comes from 
the theatrical concept of the stage which has a very definite 
break, including a "wall of light” separating audience from 
player. Psychologically, this is not in keeping with the 
creative and expressive aspects of the elementary school. 


The stage in the ideal elementary school should not 
be more than 36 inches above the auditorium floor. The square 
footage of the stage area should be large, enabling an entire 
grade to participate on the stage. Instead of a dividing line 
at the front of the stage, three or four steps, running the 
entire width of the stage, make an sasy psychological approach 
to the expressive opportunity provided to every child. In 
addition, the stairs can serve as risers for the school chorus. 
The stage itself need not be equipped with a scenery loft. 
Rather, the stage ceiling can be made to be a reflective sur- 
face like the ceiling of the shell in a concert hall and at 
the same time be provided with adequate rigging for the simple 
scenery usually involved. As a matter of fact, the scenery 
which the children themselves construct, paint, and “hang” on 
the stage serves as another outlet for the expressive. Large 
double doors at the back of the stage should assure easy 
access of equipment and pupils. Adequate lighting of the 
stage is essential. This does not mean traditional foot- 
lights, but rather a lighting "catwalk" in the ceiling in 
front of the stage. Proper border lights, and sufficient 
incandescent pockets at sides and rear of stage to provide 
current for olivets and spot lights are needed. All of these 
circuits should be controlled by rheostats. It goes without 
saying, also, that outlets at the rear of the auditorium 
should be provided for audio-visual equipment. Likewise, 
the stage must be equipped with a screen. 


In the matter of acoustics, it is well to observe that 
acoustical engineers now frown upon the over-acoustical for- 
mulas of a few years ago. A good auditorium and a good class- 
room need a definite amount of reverberation time, and the 
older practice of making the room "dead" has been proved 
fallacious. Adequate helps and formulas are now available for 
the architects in the form of books and engineering consultant 
service, to replace the advice of the acoustical tile salesmen 
who offered such services "free" a decade or two ago. 


While the facilities outlined above may sound like a 
very sizable investment, the wise planning of a good architect 
and the good business astuteness of a conscientious board of 
education can make these facilities a real dividend-paying 
investment rather than a burdening debt on the taxpayers. 


VOCAL WORK AS A SECONDARY EDUCATION MUSIC ACTIVITY 
James F. Murphy 


The past 20 to 25 years have witnessed a phenomenal 
growth in vocal music activities in secondary education. This 
has come about through a more scientific knowledge regarding 
the needs of the adolescent, a more informed appreciation of 
voice ranges during the period of mtation, and a wider appre- 
ciation in educational circles of the great contributions pos- 
sible through music toward the development of the whole child. 


By contrast, in the past music was generally discred- 
ited as a valuable academic subject. While it was agreed that 
music was useful and suitable for purposes pleasing to the 
emotions, it was seriously doubted that the tonal art held 
appreciable power in training the mind. Music became a 
"frill" side-issue in this respect. The mind was to be ex- 
halted, even, if need be, at the expense of the emotions. 
However, Dean Bain remarked in his fine address to you yes- 
terday, "There is no superior subject matter for transfer of 
training--there are only superior learning experiences." 


Scientific research has uncovered the breadth and com- 
plexity of the emotions. The intellect, we are told, is as 
a speck on a sea of emotions. There is now a far greater 
acceptance of the need of guidance of the emotional as well as 
the intellectual life of the student. At the secondary school 
level, when emotions are stirring, there is a particular need 
for guidance along wholesome channels. The need is met through 
music, which simultaneously trains the mind in pleasurable 
social environment conducive to developmental influences and 
the emotions that are part of normal living. The benefits 
derived from music are a bulwark against narrow materialism 
and the monotony of the daily routine. How benefits may come 
through vocal work, in particular, in secondary education is 
implicit in the descriptions of courses and the remarks which 
follow. The levels are the junior and the senior high school. 
Of the latter, our concern is with the vocal music program in 
both the general high school and the special high school, re- 
spectively. Actually there is no cleavage--vocal versus in- 
strumental--since -we should endeavor to teach all kinds of 
— all of the children in a seamless coating of musical 
activity. 


Vocal work embraces all activity employing vocal par- 
ticipation, from voice class to opera. Dean Bain's remark that 
"music must be truly experienced to be truly learned" is well 
taken. I might add that, if one is to profit from contact 
with the arts, he must be immersed in them for educational and 
spirtual enrichment. In general, “the purpose is the further- 
ance of the vocal work begun in the elementary school, and the 
development of the whole child through music. Essentially, 
there is, or should be, no marked difference between the music 
program in the elementary school and that in the secondary 
school, since the basic controlling factor is a continuous 
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development of musical responsiveness generated in the grades. 
Naturally, a good foundation will facilitate progress on the 
secondary school level. I concur heartily in the basic phi- 

losophy and procedures of music in the grades, described by 

Dr. Sagl yesterday and amplified by the speakers today. Junior 

and senior high school music provides invaluable experiences 

and opportunities for deepening and widening musical insights, 

and for the furtherance of self-fulfillment. The initiative } 
in music begun in the grades is fostered and encouraged on a 

higher, more selective level. 


The following panoramic review considers the aims and 
objectives, and the official syllabus curriculum content, 
chiefly in the schools of New York City, as exemplary of prac- 
tices to be found in large school systems. 


The heterogeneous group in the junior high school 
receives an enriched background of meaningful musical experi- 
ences to supplement any previous lack and to provide a firm 
foundation on which to build. Through membership in the 
general chorus, with its socializing influence, this and other 
wants of the adolescent are met. Ensemble singing teaches 


subordination of self to the total effect. That democratic | 
aspect of music referred to as differentiation qualifies a 

wide range of students--the limited, the average, and the \ 
gifted--for membership in the general chorus. Music aids in 


satisfying the needs of each student, whatever his capacities. 


Music chosen for this group includes a judicious 
minimum of unison songs and of fairly simple part songs or 
songs with descant carefully chosen as to quality range and 
psychological suitability. Among the categories of such songs 
are religious, humorous, folk, and art songs of sentiment as 
distinguished from sentimental, oratorios, operas, operettas, 
and musicales, and certain current songs from an officially 
approved list. 


Knowledge born of experience and research has resulted 
in better understanding of changing voices peculiar to the 
junior high school. The present trend toward providing 
arrangements suitable in voice range helps to restore the 
"cambiata” (changing voice of boys) to its rightful place as 
the very backbone of the singing group. Formerly, during 
mutation these boys most likely were regarded as the non- 
musical element restrained from vocal participation. The 
consequence fostered a demand for SSB arrangements and 7 
aggravated rather than solved the alleged changing voice 
"problem." My esteemed colleague, Dr. Irvin Cooper, has 
proved conclusively that proper range removes straining and 
aids intonation while preserving "cambiata" quality in a T 
mature adult alto range. 


The changing voice of girls, though usually less marked, 
receives attention which will guide it toward the mature 
sounds of womanhood. The laissez faire policy regarding the 
changing voices of girls in the past may explain the childlike 
immature voices noticeable in some women. The girl voice also 
requires guidance. 
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As to the specific content, grade 7 uses rote, observa- 
tion, and reading songs in unison, and reviews staff notation, 
rhythmic patterns, scale structure, and syllable names. 

Grade 8 continues this activity, primarily with rote and 
reading songs, plus the minor mode, chromatics, the bass 
staff, terminology, and the study of primary chords in three- 
part songs of hymn difficulty, sung with syllables. 


The best practice provides ample opportunities to 
deepen musical insights, implemented through a study of simple 
harmony and simple modulations. This activity leads naturally 
to creative activity in the setting of a poem studied and en- 
joyed, or perhaps the composition of a song or songs to be 
used in a school play, or perhaps even an alma mater. 


Continuing the process of the previous year, grade 9 
uses syllables only for correction. Words replace the syl- 
lables. Songs used are in four parts, of hymn difficulty. 
More difficult modulation is introduced, employing raised 
four and flatted seven, establishing the relationship of the 
tonic to the dominant and the sub-dominant, respectively. 


Since, rightly regarded, every musical activity is a 
real part of music appreciation, vocal work is a gold mine of 
almost limitless opportunities for deepening a love of the 
tonal art. Singing is a primary means of deepening apprecia- 
tion. 


Skill in the reading of music is one of the corner- 
stones of music education, yet the prime concern is the crea- 
tion of a permanent love of music, and preferably of music of 
quality. As in literature, good taste in music must be guided, 
When critical standards have been inculcated, the adolescent 
will actually prefer better music. No opportunity should be 
lost in pointing out the source (from the classics) of many of 
our popular songs. The tunesmiths and arrangers know a good 
tune when they hear iti For emphasis let me stress this 
point--having really discovered that the deeper feelings can 
be expressed through beautiful songs, the student will be less 
than content with the meritricious lyrics of the popular song. 
The lyrics are of prime importance in holding interest. Fine 
songs stress sentiment above sentimentalism. 


Solfeggio is a very important musical tool. It is bas- 
ically the only way of truly developing the ear and of estab- 
lishing the basis for future progress in musical development, 
such as, sensitivity to intonation, comprehension of intervals, 
harmonies, and even form. 


Gifted students are encouraged to join the smaller, 
selective choral groups within the school. Such students come 
to the attention of the teacher in the periodic testing and 
classification of voices. 


The best practice avoids any exploitation of talented 
students at the expense of the rest of the student body, since 
music should be taught for what it can contribute to the stu- 
dent, rather than for what the student can contribute to music. 
Properly regarded, music is or can be one of the most power- 
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ful educational forces for the development of the whole 
child. 


In the senior high school students engaged in vocal 
music receive a further training in personal development 
through activities begun in the previous level. Vocal music 
continues to be a direct approach to musical performance. A 
mandatory course is offered for at least four semesters, 
scheduled one period a week for four terms or the equivalent. 
Students admitted from the ninth year of junior high school 
receive a maximum credit of only two of these semester periods. 
The deficit must be made up after admittance. The content of 
the general course includes songs derived from the best types 
of folk and art songs, operas, and operettas, the selection 
being based on the needs, interests, backgrounds, and area 
location of the school. The basic work of general music natu- 
rally carries over into group singing and the assembly. 


A few words regarding assemblies may be in order at 
this point: Because of its importance in unifying the esprit- 
de-corps of the school, the assembly is a very valuable school 
activity. As it is the integrating force of the school, so 
music is the integrating force of the assembly. The music 
department should have an important part in the planning of 
suitable programs. In many high schools across the nation 
the music chairman or music department may not be free to act 
as it desires in planning music for assemblies. However, 
having succeeded in winning the cooperation of the administra- 
tion and a place on the assembly organizing and planning com- 
mittee, the chairman or department should carefully plan a 
fine program of music for an entire semester of assemblies. 


Good music is recommended as part of every assembly, 
with several programs each year devoted exclusively to music. 
By adequate preparation, and with the cooperation of princi- 
pal, faculty, and student body, the assembly can include part- 
singing as well as unison songs. Part-singing adds an emo- 
tional warmth made possible through maturing voices, and eases 
the extreme ranges of unison songs. It will of course require 
a definite assembly seating plan according to voice classifi- 
cations. Assignments are made for each student by the music 
teachers, at the beginning of the term, and at a time and 
place definitely scheduled. Choice seats in the respective 
section are given to early applicants, as encouragement in 
speeding the process. Choir or selective group members sit 
in end-of-aisle places to facilitate passage to the stage or 
platform, when necessary to perform as a unit. Incidentally, 
it is recommended that, while on stage performing in public, 
choral organizations always stand on risers. Good acoustics 


— prevail through the use of an overhead stage projection 
Be 


Since the assembly is the place where proper habits in 
social responsibility may flourish and prosper, the best prac- 
tice does not require that students march into assembly. A 
spirit of social responsibility prevails, and the students 
arrive at assembly as they do at any classroom, in a natural 
manner, taking their assigned seats. Attendance is checked by 
teachers provided with check lists. Non-music teachers remain 
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during the entire assembly, which is rightly regarded as a 
very important all-school activity. As to the selection of 
song material, the best practice uses well-bound books con- 
taining a wide variety and diversity of material. Inciden- 
tally, the use of song slides, except on rare occasions, is 
not to be recommended because of the problems arising from 
darkened auditoriums. Although the assigned assembly seating 
plan as proposed takes effort, the rich musical experience 
accruing from part-work in the assembly is well worth the time 
invested. 


The electives in applied vocal music are open to all 
who can qualify. Classes meet five periods a week and 
one unit of credit with preparation or one-half unit credit 
without preparation. Admittance to such classes is based on 
audition, aptitude, and placement tests. The courses offered 
are flexible in scope and content so as to provide for varying 
degrees of advancement, background, and ability of students in 
any particular school. Where necessary, elementary instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of music is available. 


The course in sight reading and dictation is sometimes 
a prerequisite to membership in the smaller performing groups, 
and may be either a one- or a two-term sequence, according to 
the degree of proficiency desired. Naturally, such considera- 
tions as the needs and interests of the school and population 
determine the type and variety of electives possible, all the 
way from the simple glee club to the madrigal society with up- 
graded grouping for as many terms as elected by the student. 
The small vocal ensembles are rather selective, membership being 
restricted to the very best students. Recognizing the obliga- 
tion of education to meet the needs of students, classes in 
voice are provided where, in addition to repertoire, such 
matters as vocal techniques, and diction in English and for- 
eign languages are taken up. The special aims of the entire 
vocal work result in a diversity of desirable outcomes which 
strengthen moral and spiritual values for the adolescent, 
through the liberating and stabilizing forces of socializa- 
tion, self-expression, and emotional release. 


While it is important for the music student to under- 
stand and recognize his obligation in contributing toward the 
success of group activity, it is also important for him to 
understand and recognize his ability as an individual. Whereas 
group work stresses subordination of self and de-emphasizes 
personality, the voice class aims at the development of the 
student as an individual. Personality and self-fulfillment 
are emphasized. Both approaches--the group and the voice 
class--are desirable in maintaining an equitable adjustment of 
personal development. Both methods eventuate in a better 
singing school. A parallel exists in any instrumental music 
program which nurtures chamber groups and soloist classes com- 
prised of regular members of the -band or orchestra. When the 
individual and chamber groups feed back into the ensemble, the 
benefits to the larger organizations become increasingly 
apparent in over-all better performance. Audio and audio- 
visual aids,such as the tape recorder, stroboscope, and other 
play-back devices, afford critical evaluation and help raise 
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performance standards. As Dean Wright remarked, "music belongs 
to all the children of all the people." 


In closing, I wish to refer to the vocal work in the 
special high school, typified by the High School of Music anc 
Art, an academic school organized in 1936 to give New York 
City students talented in music and in art a complete high 
school education preparatory for college admission, together 
with an opportunity to develop their special abilities for 
either professional or cultural purposes. Educators from 
many cities have visited this school in the hope of having 
similar schools established in their own cities, while visi- 
tors from Paraguay, Palestine, the East Indies, and elsewhere 
have expressed enthusiasm for the rich curriculum 


The program includes a required course in either music 
or art, two or more periods daily, with an adjustment of up to 
four other periods being taken in academic subjects. About 
1,923 pupils are enrolled at present, of whom about 300 are 
voice students. These proportions between instrumental and 
vocal participation are naturally reversed in the general 
high school. 


I will confine my remarks to vocal work in particular. 
Vocal training is given in groups of approximately 18 to 20 
students to a class, with choral singing in larger groups. In ’ 
solo work, all students have an opportunity for stage perform- 
ance, with group self criticism in addition to guidance from 
-the teacher. There are at present 13 such co-educational 
classes in voice, taught by eight voice teachers. 


As may be correctly assumed, we have no particular 
problem regarding the changing voice, which is supervised 
by constant vigilance during the crucial period. 


On the days when entrance tests are given, candidates 
have an opportunity to choose between instrument or voice as 
a major in music. When the candidate chooses voice, he is 
given a voice test. If warranted, his choice is granted and 
he becomes a member of a woice class meeting daily, five 
periods a week. A graded course of study is undertaken. 
During a period of four years, the student is thereby made 
acquainted with the comprehensive field of vocal literature. 


The first year's work, which also includes membership 
in a junior mixed chorus, takes up such matters as desirable T 
posture in connection with correct breathing, breath support, 
and control. Vocalises are included for resonance, range, 
head quality, flexibility, and legato. In keeping with the 
cultivation of fine musical taste, representative repertoire if 
includes songs from the old Italian anthology, simple English 
and American songs, and simple German lieder. Voice students 
are required to take a special course called Language-Voice, 
the first term language being Italian, the second German, with 
a sequence possible thereafter in French, Spanish, Italian, or 
German, at the choice of the student. 


The second year's work strengthens the groundwork of 
the previous year--voice building and techniques in evenly 
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rapid legato and staccato scales and arpeggios. Songs are 
chosen to articulate technical studies (sostenuto, agility, 
vowel formation, diction, fusion of word and tone) with reper- 
toire as before, but including simple French art songs if 
beneficial to the nature or quality of the individual voice. 


The third year's work, including membership in a senior 
chorus, builds on previous accomplishment with more advanced 
vocalises (whose purpose should be clear to the class, and 
which should be treated as a musical effect beautiful in its 
own right), a greater variety of tempi and dynamics, major and 
minor legato and staccato, arpeggios, and repertoire as 
before, but more difficult songs from Italian and French an- 
thologies, German lieder, Weckerlin "Bergerettes," and English 
and American songs. 


The fourth year's work, including membership in the 
Senior Girls Chorus, employs still more advanced vocalises and 
some drill perhaps in the art of swelling out and diminishing 
tone on a long-held note. The drill is restricted to simple 
tones, while other phases of the voice-building program take 
up the trill, chromatic tones, rapid scales for the develop- 
ment of facility and flexibility, and the study of ornamenta- 
tion, the slow even scale, and diction exercises. Repertoire 
includes oratorio and opera style, with the study of simpler 
arias. A major term project is included each term, such as 
the demanding "Carmina Burana" by Carl Orff, for large choruses, 
smaller choruses, and soloists, in a very complex orchestral 
score, available on rental from Associated Music Publishers in 
New York City. 


In commemoration of the 200th anniversary of Mozart and 
the twentieth anniversary of the school, the concert last 
month consisted of the production of the opera "La Finta 
Giardiniera" or "The Mysterious Gardiner," by Mozart. The 
combined efforts of various departments were thus correlated 
and integrated. 


Through the semi-annual concerts and the per-term 
achievement concerts of vocal ensembles, conducted for the 
most part by student-conductors from the elective course in 
conducting, our students have the opportunity to witness stu- 
dent leadership and to enjoy music, both as producers and as 
consumers. Student conductors lead patriotic or school songs 
as needed, in the opening exercises of every assembly program. 
By emphasizing student initiative this school encourages posi- 
tive personality traits of leadership. Aside from school 
performances of high artistic distinction, the Senior Chorus 
appears from time to time in radio and television performances 
or municipal functions. 


The school provides a generous share of fine members 
for the All-City Chorus. Naturally, the rich cultural musical 
life of New York City offers many oppcertunities to our stu- 
dents in the form of attendance at opera rehearsals, partici- 
pation in Alban Berg's "Wozzeck" recorded by the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra under Mitropolous, and other 
equally fine musical experiences. : 
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It becomes apparent, from a review of accomplishments 
in vocal work in secondary schools, that the program is very 
worth-while. The vocal work provides a natural basis or foun- 
dation for a rather complete musical education to a degree 
and extent perhaps undreamed of by the early pioneers of 
school music. The development has led to a clearer aware- 
ness that music is a democratic art as well as an important 
socializing force in our society. Singing in the schools can 
capitalize each and every enriching connection with art, 
history, literature, geography, or other subjects, because of 
the close integration possible through music. 


In any learning situation, the learner naturally de- 
rives benefits commensurate with the background he brings to 
the situation. It is therefore impossible to draw up a com- 
plete list of desirable outcomes accruing from participation 
in the vocal program. However, many obvious and valid bene- 
fits might be listed under the Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education as well as those specific aims pertinent to junior 
high school music and adopted by senior high school music as 
well. Other lists center around such major benefits as: 
knowledge added, reasoning developed, emotions experienced, 
imagination stimulated, skills practiced, attitudes acquired, 
cultural background increased (in a reservoir of heterogeneous 
items accumulated along the way), self-control, self-discipline, 
and the promotion of leadership potential. 


Emphasis in vocal work is on avocational and cultural 
aspects. However, there is opportunity for the very gifted to 
find a place in music as a career. The penalty resulting from 
specialization mentioned by Dean Wright doubtless referred to 
narrow concentration. Music education today has taken neces- 
sary steps to ground instruction in a richly varied, broadly 
cultural setting which minimizes such penalty. The fine musi- 
cian of today is most likely a cultured person. Although a 
comparatively few students at Music and Art High School pursue 
music as a career, their participation in the subject while in 
school provides them with a fine background of music as one of 
the humanities, since interest and participation in music 
leads into tangent and corollary fields. 


Suggestions as to what can be done to advance the fron- 
tiers of the vocal music program are found in recommendations 
for a wider adaptation of the enriched curriculum idea. The 
guide lines are fairly clear. 


Granted, this school is organized for the superior 
student who in the happily past scheme of things had been 
overlooked--yet a practical adaptation of its curriculum may 
be possible in the general high school. (Cleveland, and Pitts- 
burgh are reported to have made plans for similar schools.) 


The main difference appears to be in the selection of 
students. Whereas the special school restricts itself to 
admission by test, the general high school accepts all and 
sundry who may apply. However, since the trend of modern 
philosophy is toward greater stress on equality of educational 
opportunity for the individual rather than equality of educa- 
tional exposure, your talented students in the general high 
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schools across the nation should receive opportunities pro- 
vided by a regional high school offering an enriched cur- 
riculum. This would reduce construction and equipment costs 
to a minimum, a practical consideration where public support 
is involved. 


In order to increase the daily amount of musical ex- 
perience per pupil, the curriculum would require reorganiza- 
tion. This would facilitate the inclusion of two or three 
periods of music fitted into a daily schedule of six periods. 
As to electives for enrichment of the curriculum, the choice 
would depend on the local situation. There would be some ex- 
perimentation with new ideas either elaborated upon or, if 
need be, discarded. Flexibility is recommended commensurate 
with the needs, interests, and capabilities of the pupils. 


Mindful of the great educational value of music, the 
school of tomorrow will provide the inspiration of appropriate 
and adequate housing for the education of our boys and girls. 
The architecture will have "firmness, commodity, and delight," 
as mentioned by Professor Jack Watson at the meeting last 
night. Recommendations in this respect have been adequately 
handled in the revised Bulletin no. 17 of the Music Educators 
National Conference and in pamphlets of the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds of the New York State Department 
of Education. On the collegiate level, the plans for the new 
music building here at Indiana University are revolutionary 
and will prove a model for the entire country. 


In the accomplishment of all we have been considering 
much depends, of course, on the personality, culture, and 
skill of the teacher who is, after all, the single most impor- 
tant factor in determining the quality of any educational 
program. Doubtless proper housing benefits the music program. 
However, although modern buildings and superior instruction 
materials are important, none of these is as far-reaching in 
influence as the quality of the classroom teacher, the person 
who is able, through his work and his efforts, to enrich the 
intellectual, moral, and artistic life of children. In 
closing I direct your kind attention to the entrance of this 
very building, where carved in your beautiful native stone is 
the legend, "Teachers must inspire as well as instruct." 


SECONDARY MUSIC ACTIVITIES--INSTRUMENTAL 
Newell H. Long 


The philosophical basis for music in our high schools 
was clearly expounded for us yesterday in Dr. Engle's bril- 
liant presentation. Consequently, for the purposes of the 
present discussion I trust that we may assume a general aware- 
ness and acceptance of the idea that youths can and do benefit 
from musical participation. Furthermore, I trust that we are 
agreed that school orchestras and bands have demonstrated 
their worth as educational media through which desirable cul- 
tural and social values may be efficiently brought to boys and 
girls. 


Rather than belabor these points, we shall proceed at 
once to a description of the organization and functioning of 
instrumental programs and the physical environment such pro- 
grams imply. 


First, let us list the instructional groupings which 
we are likely to find in various instrumental programs: 


Melody instrument class--ton- Advanced string class 


ettes, song-flutes, etc. Advanced wind class 
Beginning string class Advanced percussion 
Beginning wind class--begin- Advanced orchestra 

ning band Advanced band) not always iden- 
Beginning percussion class Marching band) tical personnel 
Intermediate string class Dance band 
Intermediate wind class Chamber music groups--small en- 
Intermediate percussion sembles such as string quar- 
Intermediate orchestra tets, woodwind trios, brass 
Intermediate band sextets, etc. 


Some teachers prefer to have some of these groupings 
subdivided so that the instructional problems will be more 
homogeneous. For example, the intermediate wind class may be 
separated into an intermediate clarinet class, an intermediate 
flute class, an intermediate cornet and trumpet class, etc. y 


In some schools these homogeneous groups are used 
exclusively as training units, while in others they are used . j 
to supplement the instruction received in larger heterogeneous 
classes. The alternation of homogeneous and heterogeneous 
instrument classes has much to recommend it. 


At the intermediate and advanced levels the orchestra 
or band may be able to prepare its repertory for performance 
more economically through frequent section rehearsals. Typ- 
ical groupings for this purpose are orchestra strings, or- 
chestra woodwinds, band low brasses, etc., or subgroupings 
such as orchestra cellos, band French horns, etc. 
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It should be pointed out that not all of these group- 
ings are apt to be on a permanent daily or near-daily basis in 
any one school's schedule, but it should be recognized that it 
is desirable to divide the large performing groups into a 
number of smaller groups for specialized instruction from time 
to time. Instruction in some of these smaller classes may be 
entrusted to student leaders, who, under the supervision of 
the regular teacher, often secure excellent results musically 


and gain much personally through the exercise of their leader- 
ship. 


Having described a variety of instrumental classes 
which need to be housed adequately, we turn our attention to 
the question of how large may we expect high school bands and 
orchestras to be. What percentage of the high school popula- 
tion may we expect to participate in instrumental activities? 


Statistical averages on these points would not be very 
significant. To a large degree the popularity of the instru- 
mental program reflects the ability, energy, and industry of 
the director and, to a less but still considerable degree, en- 
rollment in instrumental classes is conditioned by the flex- 
ibility of the high school's scheduling practices which make 
it possible for pupils to be enrolled in the ensemble of their 
choice. It is not unusual to find small high schools with 
more than 50 per cent of the students enrolled in band, and 
instances can be cited where participation runs to 75 per cent 
and 80 per cent. On the other hand, there are large high 
schools where, through uninspired teaching or excessive turn- 
over in music teaching personnel, fewer than four or five per 
cent of the pupils are playing in the band or orchestra. 


In general, school bands and orchestras are much larger 
than so-called academic classes. Excellent results may be 
obtained with 75 or 90 or even 100 or more pupils regularly 
in each group, but it must be kept in mind that, for these 
large, full rehearsals to culminate in musical experiences 
that are rewarding and satisfying to the pupils, there must be 
sufficient preparatory work in small groups or on an indi- 
vidual basis and considerable supplementary instruction 
through section rehearsals. 


The specialized training which enables a youngster to 
take his place confidently and profitably in a school band or 
orchestra may be organized in a pyramidic sequence: 

Private Lessons 
Homogeneous Classes 
Heterogeneous Classes 


Melody Instrument Classes 


The base of the pyramid is the melody instrument class (song- 
flute, tonette, or other ocarina-type instrument) in which a 
large proportion (even 100 per cent) of the children have an 
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opportunity to explore instrumental activity. This base, as 
well as portions of the next two levels of the pyramid, are 
usually found in the elementary schools, but they may also be 
used effectively with junior high school pupils. The apex of 
the pyramid, instruction through private lessons, is often an 
outside-of-school arrangement, but, if the schools are to take 
seriously their responsibility for the development of gifted 
children, individual instruction for the advanced instrumen- | 
talist should become a part of his high school curriculum. 
Where circumstances are favorable, this has already become an 
accepted portion of the school's instruction. 


To building planners, the preceding descriptions point 
up the need, not only for large, commodious rehearsal rooms, 
but also for small individual practice rooms and intermediate- 
sized rooms in which simultaneous section rehearsals may be 
held. The intermediate-sized rooms would also be suitable for 
use as private instruction studios. 


The cultural goals which we hope to meet through bands 
and orchestras suggest that the instrumental music classes 
acquaint the pupils with music of various styles and periods; 
that the classes read through a quantity of good music; that 
the instruction be aimed not only at technical proficiency 
through repetition and drill but also at the deepening of } 
musical understanding; and that pupils be given opportunity 
to feel the emotional impact of the music. In order that the 
pupils have a rich emotional experience, it is important that 
some of the music be played with both spirit and polish. Emo- 
tional experience may be achieved to some extent in the re- 
hearsal room, but deeper inpressions are likely to result from 
playing in public performances, Furthermore, public perform- 
ances are remarkably effective in motivating the hard, tho 
satisfying, work that underlies a high standard of artistic 
production. 


From the following list of typical performing situa- 
tions it can be seen that the public performances for which 
bands and orchestras prepare vary greatly in their musical 
significance and also in their social values: concerts, 
school assembly programs, athletic contests, "pep" sessions, 
P.T.A. meetings, festivals, music contests, exchange concerts 
with other schools, school ceremonies such as commencement 
and baccalaureate, community events such as Memorial Day, 
— sunrise services, and appearances before service 
clubs. if 


In the afternoon session yesterday there was some 
discussion of the public relations function of music organi- 
zations, the exploitation of school children for entertain- ? 
ment purposes, and the tremendous demands upon school groups 
for performances. I do not intend to set forth a "fair trade" 
code with respect to these matters, but I would like to point 
out that the instrumental groups are busy ones and that they 
are working toward a demanding schedule even when exploita- 
tion is under control. Consequently, the time available for 
rehearsals must be used efficiently. Nearly every physical 
feature of band and orchestra rooms needs to be considered in 
terms of its contribution to this much-needed efficiency. 
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Ideally, high schools should have a special rehearsal 
area where chairs and stands can be arranged in advance, so 
that precious time will not be lost at the beginning of the 
rehearsal and it will not be necessary to allow time before 
the end of the rehearsal for clearing the area to be used by 
some other class. Slotted cabinets should be provided to aid 
the rapid distribution and collection of music folders. The 
acoustical quality of the room, its reverberation time, should 
be satisfactory. Rehearsal rooms should be less reverberant 
than auditoriums, so that the individual parts in the music 
may be heard more distinctly by both players and director in 
order that errors may be detected and corrected more readily. 


I am indebted to Dr. Zimmerman for a report on a recent 
acoustical study of music rooms and auditoriums in the schools 
of San Diego.! Typical reverberation times reported were 1.3 
seconds for auditoriums, 1.1 seconds for choral rooms, and 0.9 
seconds for band-orchestra rooms. Teachers consulted in this 
study considered a rehearsal room with a reverberation time of 
0.8 seconds too dead. 


Another important finding of this investigation was 
that rehearsal rooms without windows and treated solely with 
perforated tile were reverberant at low frequencies, espe- 
cially if there were exposed masonry walls. The engineers 
who surveyed the San Diego music rooms concluded that band 
and orchestra rooms were on the verge of being overtreated, 
and that choral rooms were definitely receiving too much 
acoustical tile. Acoustical tile is of little value in re- 
ducing the general loudness, in spite of the fact that the 
tile may cut the reverberation from 1.4 seconds to 0.8 seconds. 
Loudness can be controlled better by increasing the volume of 
the room with, say, a higher ceiling. 


The San Diego report also recommends that acoustical 
tile be placed as a ceiling border and a wall border rather 
than as a total ceiling or wall covering, especially in small 
music rooms. . 


The idea of varying the acoustical nature of a room by 
adjustable draperies or hinged panels of sound-absorbing mate- 
rial is worthy of consideration. 


I am sure a great deal of unnecessary rehearsing goes 
on because the rehearsal rooms make it difficult for individu- 
als to be aware of their errors or shortcomings. 


For efficient rehearsing it is important that sounds 
from other music rooms or from any other source be kept oute 
The need for insulating the rest of the school from the music 
rooms is obvious and will undoubtedly be discussed by speakers 
who are to follow. 


lyoung, R. We, and Gales, Re S., Acoustics of School 
Music Rehearsal Rooms (Paper presented at the Second Inter- 


24 ig Congress of Acousticians, Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 
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Good ventilation is necessary if pupils are to remain 
alert through rehearsals, for a group of horn blowers requires 
more ventilation than the usual high school class. 


Risers in the rehearsal room are another aid to effi- 
cient operation, because they enable pupils to see the teacher 
better and the teacher to hear the various sections more dis- 
tinctly. A podium for the director is not a mere affecta- 
tion of importance on his part, but a definite aid in communi- 
cation between him and the players. 


The nearness and accessibility of the rehearsal area to 
the auditorium stage, the gymnasium,and the marching field are 
important considerations. Music groups need to be able to go 
from their rehearsal quarters to these other places with a 
minimum of time and with minimum disturbance to other classes. 


The instrument storage room needs to be large. It 
should be fitted with appropriate cabinets or shelving, and 
arranged so that circulation of pupils through the room can 
be easy and rapid. Traffic jams here can be responsible for 
great losses of rehearsal time. 


In the design of school buildings I would like to rec- 
ommend that band-orchestra performing areas not be overlooked. 
The width and depth of the auditorium stage, an orchestra pit 
or removable seats so that a pit may be simulated, a place for 
the band in the gymnasium at basketball games, a place for the 
band in the football stadium, and room for music groups at 
commencement ceremonials--all are items for the architects! 
check lists. 


The busy schedules of school musicians sometimes in- 
clude night sessions or Saturday rehearsals and appearances. 
An outside door and access to toilet facilities should be 
provided, so that custodial service for the whole school 
building does not become necessary. 


We have indicated that the instrumental director is a 
busy man. In order that he may plan his work carefully and 
execute the numerous administrative chores that are inherent 
in a vigorous plan of music education, a well-equipped office 
should be located near the rehearsal area and the band and 
orchestra library. The office should have adequate desks and 
files, including work space for student helpers. A telephone 
is a necessity, for the music director must communicate fre- 
quently with various school officials and from time to time 
with parents and other persons in the community, and an inter- 
communication system with practice rooms and other, music rooms 
would be a great convenience. 


The handling of music in a band and orchestra library 
is a complicated and continuing business that requires abun- 
dant room, suitable filing cabinets with space for additional 
cabinets, work tables, and sorting racks. 


An extended check list for the guidance of building 


planners might be prepared to include such items as the fol- 
lowing: 
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Storage space for uniforms 

Instrument repair bench or repair room 

Running water and basin for cleaning instruments 

Control booth for recording activities 

Adequate power outlets for projectors, record players, 
vibraharp, and other instruments requiring elec- 
tricity 

Pianos for rehearsal rooms 

Pianos for portion of practice rooms 

Chalk board 

Bulletin board 

Space for electronic devices such as Stroboconn 

Humidity control for cello, doublebass, and harp 
storage 


For a detailed and comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject of music rooms you are referred to the revised edition of 
Bulletin no. 17, Music Rooms and Egutpment., published in 1955 
by the Music Educators National Conference. 


Having taught instruments in boiler rooms, wash rooms, 
hallways, outdoors, and on stages cluttered with scenery and 
furniture for senior plays, I am especially grateful for this 
opportunity to join a discussion which points toward more com- 
fortable and convenient quarters for music teaching and more 
efficient training for new generations of school musicians. 
There is such a wealth of good music for boys and girls to 
experience that it behooves us to give them music rooms and 
equipment that will not waste their minutes for music and 
which will permit them to hear what they are playing. 
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PROBLEMS IN PLANNING MUSIC FACILITIES 
Ronald A. Spahn 


The changing program of the American school is today } 
creating no greater needs in any of its segments than those 
demanded for the teaching of music. With the expansion of the 
school music program, which has accelerated in the last dec- 
ade, there have been rapid developments in building materials, 
techniques, and equipment, so that today there can be no 
excuse for the facilities not being as adequately designed as 
the quarters for any other portion of an educational system. 


The agenda for this conference appears to direct this 
discourse into the field of the elementary and secondary 
school. Since the acoustical phases of the problem are 
assigned to an authority on that subject, these remarks will 
not pervade that area. It is to be understood that many of 
the problems encountered in the field of music are common to 
other branches of the educational system, so that we shall 
deal. with general, as well as specific, problems relating 
thereto. 


For the teaching of music many communities today are 
employing facilities that date back to the last great era of 
building expansion in the 1920's. The architecture of the 
day was monumental, demanding symmetry at any cost. The music 
room was frequently lodged in the topmost spaces that devel- 
oped in the massive central portion of the building which was 
intended to support architecturally the imposing main entrance 
with cupola above. Our more restrictive building codes now 
require that such lofts be altered and provided with more 1 
adequate means of egress, so that they may at least be safe. 
But such are not extreme situations. Apparent disinterest on 
the part of both the educator and architect of that day re- 
sulted in little consideration being given to space for teach- 
ing music, and the subject was generally assigned to a left- 
over, out-of-the-way area in the development of the symmetrical 
building. By way of contrast, our present-day buildings are 
designed primarily to serve their function and to provide a 
pleasant and efficient environment for educational experiences. 
The architect of today is confident that his buildings will 
wear well throughout their life expectancy. [ 


Our changing society will have its effect on the build- i 
ings we design. Therefore, at the outset it is most essential i 
that the educator and the architect survey the trends affect- 
ing change. Enrollments can be projected with a degree of 
accuracy for two decades in advance. We may be assured of 
population expansion through other sources, such as extensions 
at the lowest and highest grade levels of our present system, 
the ever-increasing hold of secondary schools upon students in 
rural and industrial areas, the effect of child labor restric- 
tions and segregation, and the growing interest of the lower 
classes of society in college training. Through all of these 
factors will result an expanding culture which will be 


strongly reflected in the field of music to sati the crea- 
tive and recreative instincts of family and c ty life. 


: The economic factors of such expansion are also to be 
considered. Should the present productivity of this nation 
continue steadily at its present rate, it is estimated that 
the volume would be doubled by 1970. Under such an economy 
the ability of the public to finance school construction 
would reach unprecedented heights. To underestimate this 
potentiality could be as serious to our planning as not to 
heed the inevitable population surge projected for the decades 
ahead. Prosperity within the family will also have its influ- 
ence upon the expanding program. Rarely will there be a case 
where the parents cannot afford for their child the instrument 
of his choice so that he may be a part of the school band. 

And the money can be made available should he choose to have 
his efforts supplemented with private instruction. 


Educators are observing with interest the rise and 
decline of competitive enrollments in various fields of study. 
Also, some subjects will be strong in one community, while in 
another entirely opposite courses of study will prevail be- 
cause of varying occupational resources. Music is distinctive 
in this respect. Its appeal is broad, and practically all can 
participate. The tendency toward continued growth must ever 
be considered in the planning of music facilities. 


As is the case in the designing of any educational 
facilities, the accommodations for music instruction should be 
planned with the advice of the intended occupants. The proc- 
ess should be a team venture, the principal participants of 
which are generally the architect, the educational consultant, 
the administrator, and the departmental head. Customarily the 
owner, the Board of Education, will designate the person or 
persons with whom the architect shall consult in the planning 
operations. This assignment will generally fall to the admin- 
istrator or one of his assistants. 


It is most essential that the administrator consider 
his staff in the planning of their facilities. However keenly 
he may sense the need for staff consultation and participa- 
tion, the architect is rarely in a position to direct this 
procedure. The teachers, on the other hand, should express 
their interest in the planning to their administrator, and 
should use the right approach in presenting their requirements 
to the administrator and the architect. Establishing the 
proper relationship of those concerned is always a problem in 
planning the facilities. Unless they possess particular 
qualifications, members of the Board of Education, P.TeA., and 
lay committees of citizen groups should assist only in an 
advisory capacity. Decisions should be made only by those 
trained and qualified in the field, and those so qualified 
should have the courage to stand by their decisions and should 
be given full support in their actions. 


Music educators have been reticent in setting forth 
their requirements. The architect is extremely interested in 
knowing what is needed as the ideal environment for teaching 
and learning. The Bulletin on Music Buildings, Rooms, and 
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pauipment, published by the Music Educators' National Con- 
erence, is an excellent source of information for the archi- 
tect. It should be known that architects use this material 
and would encourage the Committee to continue the publication 
in constant form of revision. 


One of the big problems we face has to do with the 
pressure constantly exerted from all sides to economize and 
reduce the budget. Why are we always reminded to downgrade 
our educational buildings? We are expected to build for less 
and less, while costs rise more and more. It is appalling 
that our economy can afford luxurious structures for other 
purposes, yet advocates the minimum for education. Yet there 
can be hope. There are indications that the public will turn 
from substandard construction, so-called stock plans, package 
deals, and inferior materials. Already we have seen efforts 
toward the replacement of such facilities which have been in 
use less than five years. It has been proved that the in- 
efficiency, high maintenance factor, and poor environment so 
provided are unwise economy. Too often the trouble lies with 
those whose responsibility it is to submit the bond issue. 
Negative thinking anticipates its defeat, and so the amount 
of the issue is reduced. Funds are then insufficient to do 
the job needed. It is far better to let an issue of realistic 
amount go down to defeat than to saddle the community with 
poor construction and inadequate facilities for years to come. 


As we hear more and more about state and federal aid 
for financing school construction, we become concerned about 
the standards that may be stipulated as a condition for par- 
ticipation. Such legislation has never been an upgrading 
influence on school design. Here again there is hope on the 
horizon. The recent allocation of state funds for school use 
in Ohio has prompted the newly-formed State Board of Education 
to seek the counsel of the architectural profession in estab- 
lishing standards. As a result, a survey is under way which 
will reveal actual building costs of school buildings in all 
parts of the state, thereby establishing acceptable minimums. 


Let us then, in considering music facilities for the 
American school, raise our sights and focus upon a more ideal 
situation than that of the old 1920 model. Since that unpro- 
gressive era in the history of school music, there has been 
considerable positive thinking concerning its needs. Today 
the music room can be brought out of the loft or its hidden 
location and can be made a featured area of the building. In 
the smaller school it might well serve as the social center 
for community affairs. In this way it can also do a good job 
for the cause of music, serving as an excellent public rela- 
tions medium. To achieve this objective it must be designed 
so that it will eliminate clutter, and it must generally 
present an inviting and attractive appearance. 


Many school districts make no provision for separate 
music facilities at the elementary level. Either the music 
educators have not felt the need of such facilities, or they 
have been entirely remiss in not advocating that they be in- 
cluded in building plans. With the expanding program of the 
school, should not the possibilities be explored for the early 
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years of the child's education? Quite generally our schools 
offer instrumental training starting at about the fourth 
grade, while throughout the primary and elementary years 
children enjoy all sorts of musical experiences. Should there 
not be in the elementary school a place for this part of their 
education? Consider for a moment several possibilities. 


The small elementary school can rarely afford the space 
required to serve this need, unless such space serves a mul- 
tiple purpose. One solution to this problem is the incorpora- 
tion of an area approximately one-half classroom size that can 
serve music, remedial reading, hearing tests, conferences, 
etc. Such a room provides the space needed for the piano, 
keeping it out of the multi-purpose room or other activity 
area where it would be subjected to abuse. This modest ar- 
rangement provides the space needed by the music supervisor 
during his weekly or semi-weekly session at the school. How 
many districts have had to use the end of the stairhall, a 
basement storage room, or the ladies' rest room for this func- 
tion? This suggested room becomes most useful when the chil- 
dren bring their instruments to school, and serves as a safe 
depository for them until they return home with them. Commu- 
nities react enthusiastically to the inclusion of such facil- 
ities in their buildings. Parents make a substantial invest- 
ment in the child's instrument and musical training, and they 
appreciate in their school buildings the necessary facilities 
to advance the effort they have made. 


In considering the elementary school for 400 to 500 
students, another suggested arrangement is a combination music 
and audio-visual room. Such dual-purpose space could well 
justify its adoption with maximum utilization. Both purposes 
would require similar characteristics, such as special venti- 
lation and acoustical treatment. The room layout should in- 
clude adequate storage for equipment and instruments. Ample 
space allowance should be made for physical expression such 
as clapping of hands, varied seating arrangements, a square 
of dances, and the rhythm band. Added utilization of these 
facilities could be the before-mentioned social center for 
school and community groups. Well designed to serve its 
varied functions, it can be the one area within the school 
that always presents a "dressed-up" appearance. 


One of the usual problems in planning the seco: 
school lies in the relationship of music facilities to the 
other elements of the school. A location remote from the aca- 
demic study areas and close to the auditorium stage is desir- 
able. The ground floor is preferred for accessibility to the 
field where band marching drills are carried on. The location 
should anticipate a minimum of both horizontal and vertical 


travel through the building to areas where large instruments 
will be carried. 


One aspect of the changing program of the school that 
has recently and definitely affected the location of the music 
department is night football. Rare indeed is the district 
that has not espoused this activity to its night life. Asa 
result, the music room must be accessible frequently two 
nights a week, one for rehearsal and one for the game. 
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planning must zone the area so that it may be used without the 
aid of custodial attendance; direct access to the outdoors is 
essential, and the separation of the space from other parts of 
the building is important for satisfactory control by the 
instructor. Night operations give greater importance to fa- 
cility of loading and unloading the instrument truck for 
jaunts to neighboring and out-of-town locales. Where possible 
to do so, a service drive should lead to a door in close 
proximity to the music department, to which the truck can back 
for loading purposes. 


A frequent problem in connection with locating the 
facilities favorably with respect to the over-all plan occurs 
in a multiple-phase construction operation. A community will 
build the initial part of a new school, while waiting a period 
of years for the financial ability to complete the project. 
Invariably the auditorium will be constructed at a later time; 
yet, in the interim, music facilities are needed. Either this 
places a limitation on the architect for the most favorable 
placement of music in the ultimate plan, or the facilities are 
well located for future developments at high cost initially, . 
usually when funds are most limited. In such situations it is 
sometimes feasible to locate music in temporary quarters in 
classrooms or other areas that will be assigned to other 
functions as the expansion progresses. If the development 
will require many years duration, it is advisable to accept 
an alternative for permanent location. Many schools function 
very well without the close auditorium-music relationship; in 
additions to existing buildings it is generally impossible to 
get this arrangement. 


Although modern building materials and construction 
methods lessen the need for careful placement of music rooms 
with respect to academic classrooms and areas of concentrated 
study, they are better located in areas devoted to more active 
physical pursuits. Locations facing courts should be avoided, 
as well as proximity to neighboring properties. 


For the one-teacher situation there should be no occa- 
sion for separate choral and instrumental rooms. The dual- 
purpose suite, consisting of the single rehearsal room, should 
include separate office, library, rooms for individual prac- 
tice and small ensembles, teaching studio, and storage space 
for robes, instruments, and equipment. Where community use is 
made of such facilities, the size and requirements may be 
greater than when they are for school use only. Space allowed 
per instrumentalist is generally 18 to 20 square feet. Ceiling 
heights for rehearsal rooms will vary from 12 to 16 feet, 
depending upon the size of the room. , 


Where the needs of the school are greater, so that 
separate rooms are required for instrumental and choral in- 
struction, the large rehearsal rooms should be designed to 
suit the particular requirements. The rooms should be grouped 
for departmentalization. This adds flexibility, as well as 
better organization, to the arrangement. Provisions must be 
made for the reduction of sound transmission between the 
various elements of the suite, as well as between the suite 
and adjoining departments. Many of the problems herein have 
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to do with sound and acoustical treatments, which are not 
within the scope of this discourse. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the plans must provide spaces for sound locks or 
vestibules between the rehearsal rooms and corridors, so that 
the opening of a door does not cause the full volume of sound 
to be directed down the hall. 


Structurally, the special requirements for teachi 
music present problems to the architect. Unlike the re r 
classroom, which can be contained in great numbers in re- 
petitive bays of construction with unvarying ceiling heights, 
the quarters for music assume varied shapes, areas, and 
heights. The unparallel walls required for sound control, 
broken ceilings for proper acoustical effects, and stepped 
floors for the desired physical arrangement of the students 
are all conditions to be met, which add to the irregularity 
of the structure. Such irregularities break continuities 
which are desired for architectural treatment, and they are 
difficult to cope with in view of the limited budgets gener- 
ally imposed. 


The floor area of the rehearsal room should approach 
the square in shape. If long and narrow, with the instructor 
stationed at midpoint of the long wall, some of the students 
will have a silhouette, rather than a frontal view of the 
instructor. All students should be well out to the front of 
the director's platform. To achieve this objective in a room 
sized for a 100-piece orchestra, the needs for floor and roof 
framing are much greater than for the average classroom. 


Mechanically, the problems are quite different from 
those in the other parts of the school. Good heating and air- 
conditioning are essential for maintaining a healthful environ 
ment for musical education and for providing the proper con- 
ditions for the storage and playing of musical instruments. 
Because of the considerable physical exertion required for the 
playing of some instruments, and the excessive inhalation and 
exhalation of wind instrumentalists and vocalists, an adequate 
supply of fresh air must be provided. Heat generated by the 
room occupants may make the room very uncomfortable unless 
there is a good supply of cooler air, which may be provided 
through a central ventilating system or by means of unit 
ventilators and exhaust systems. Ventilating ducts installed 
without necessary precautions in the music department are 
effective sound transmitters. When used they must be acous- 
tically treated, baffled, and shaped to absorb sound properly. 
Since it is very essential that a comfortable and uniform 
temperature be maintained, both for the physical comfort of 
the occupants and for the sensitivity of the pitch of instru- 
ments to temperature change, automatic controls should be 
used to maintain a reading of approximately 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Another consideration is the need for a maintained 
relative humidity of 40 to 50 per cent, particularly in rooms 
where stringed instruments are stored and played. Window 
ventilation is undesirable in the music suite, as it makes 
very difficult the control of ideal conditions supplied by 
mechanical systems. ; 
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Natural illumination may become a problem if the orien- 
tation is unfavorable. Under such conditions a glare-reducing 
glass should be used. Because of the size and shape of re- 
hearsal rooms, where only unilateral lighting is provided, 
there is certain to be very poor light distribution. To 
equalize this condition, where bilateral lighting is not 
possible or feasible, the inside room areas can be effectively 
daylighted with one of the new forms of skylighting, either 
the plastic dome or the prismatic block type. 


Artificial illumination must be designed to supplement 
natural lighting adequately, where and as needed, and to pro- 
vide fully the quantity and quality of lighting necessary for 
comfortable seeing conditions. Its proper performance is de- 

endent upon three factors: (1) the level of illumination, 
{2) the reflectance pattern of the room, and (3) the bright- 
ness control of the light sources. The task of reading music 
is small detail, in the same category as typing, drafting, and 
sewing, where the need for high levels of illumination is not 
questioned. For our purpose a minimum of 45 footcandles 
should be maintained. Good reflectance is largely dependent 
upon the finish and color of ceilings, walls, and other sur- 
faces within the rooms. Combinations should be selected that 
provide a pleasing quality and efficient environment. Bright- 
ness ratios must be held within accepted limits of 1 to 3, so 
that surfaces within range of the student's task do not create 
uncomfortable seeing conditions. 


Solutions to the problem of planning music facilities 
vary widely for different situations. All point to the con- 
clusion that definite progress is being made by architects 
and educators in a cooperative effort to plan efficient, 
flexible, and pleasant units for teaching msic. If the needs 
are made known, there can be little doubt that the American 
people will support the cause of music, and planning skill, 
with a watchful eye on the expanding program of the American 
school, can provide facilities for an effective environment 
for music education that will endure through the life-time of 
our school buildings. 
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